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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


THE COMMENTATOR: 


OR 


A cuive to the clear comprehen- 
sion, and pious use, of the Lir- 
URGY. 


No. VI. 
THE CREED. 


A SOUND faith is essentially ne- 
cessary to a correct practice. It lies 
at the foundation of all true religion, 
and without it, no man can worship 
God aright. “He that cometh to 
God, must helieve that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.” The holy 
Scriptures constantly urge the neces- 
sity of a correct and living faith, and 
describe it as an instrument or medi- 
um, appointed of God, through 
which we are made partakers of the 
various and important blessings of 
salvation. These scriptures them- 
selves, since they are the only reve- 
lation of divine truth, and contain 
every thing necessary for a christian 
to believe, must constitute, in the lar- 
gest sense, our Creed, or rule of faith. 
But since the scriptures, besides the 
fundamental doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, comprehend also a great variety 
of truths of less importance, it be- 
came expedient for the Church to 
frame a summary of the articles of 
indispensible belief, which might be 
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readily learned, and easily under- 
stood by all her members. 

To these articles of our belief we 
give the name of Creed—a term de- 
rived from the Latin word Credo, 
which signifies, I believe. In the 
Eastern Churches, it was commonly 
called Sumbolon, from the word Sum- 
ballo, to put together. 

The Creed which stands first in 
order, in our Liturgy, is called the 
Apostle’s Creed. This Creed is, 
properly speaking, a profession of 
faith in the holy and undivided Trin- 
ity. In this point of view, it corres- 
ponds with the Doxology, which is 
a very compendious catholic Creed ; 
and they both derive their origin 
principally from the form of Bap- 
tism delivered by our Lord. There 
is an ancient, though fabulous, tra- 
dition, that this Creed was the joint 
work of the Apostles:—each one 
furnishing an article till the whole 
was completed. But it was termed 
the Apostle’s Creed, not because it 
was composed by the Apostles them- 
selves, in the very form of words in 
which it is now expressed, but part- 
ly because its doctrines are the doc- 
trines taught by the Apostles, and 
partly because it is derived from 
Churches which were termed Apos- 
tolic.—It was an ancient custom to 
call those Churches, in which any 
Apostle had personally taught, espe- 
cially if he had resided there any 
considerable time, or had died there, 
Apostolic Churches. Such were 
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the Churches of Jerusalem, Corinth, 

Ephesus, and Antioch, in the East : 

Such too was Rome, in the west, 
where St. Paul and St. Peter had 
lived, and had been martyred. 
When any one, in the western world, 
spoke of the Apostolic Church, 
Rome was supposed to be under- 
stood, because no other could be thus 
designated. Hence, their Bishop 
came to be called the Apostolic 
Bishop ; their see, the Apostolic see ; 
their faith, the Apostolic faith; and 
among the rest, the Creed they used, 
the Apostolic Creed. 

It is not without propriety, there- 
fore, that this Creed takes its name 
from the Apostles. It contains an 
excellent epitome of the doctrines 
which they taught—expressed, as 
nearly as posible, in their own 
words: And though some of its ar- 
ticles were added in latter times, the 
greater part of it is probably deriv- 
ed from the usage of the Apostles. 

That Creeds, not unlike that now 
under consideration, were used by 
the Apostles, we have the fullest 
reason to believe. Irenzus, the 
scholar of Polycarp, the disciple of 
St. John, repeats a Creed similar to 
ours, and assures us that “the 
Church, dispersed throughout the 
whole world, had received this faith 
from the Apostles and their disci- 
ples.” And Tertulian gives usa 
Creed of similar import, declaring 
that it had been current “as a rule 
of faith in the Church, from the be- 
ginning of the Gospel.” We de 
find, indeed, some diversity in the 

forms of the ancient Creeds, but 
their substance is so completely the 
same, as to aflord proof that from 
the very first promulgation of Chris- 
tianity, a compendious system of 
faith was established by its founders. 

Origina'ly, the Creed was only us- 
ed at the administration of the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and in private devo- 
tions. It made no part-of any public 
Liturgy, till near the close of the 
fourth century, when it was first in- 
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troduced by the Bishop of Astioch. 
Aboui a century after,it was ordered 
to be recited before the Lords 
prayer, in the Churches through- 
out Spain; and it was not estab- 
lished as a part of the Romish dai- 
ly service, till more than four cen- 
turies after this period. At the 
Reformation, the Church of England 
thought fit to continue it in her order 
of daily service, because we cannot 
be too oiten reminded of the funda- 
mental articles of that faith once de- 
livered to the saints, and on which 
we build all our offices of public 
worship. 

The place which the Creed holds 
in our morning and evening Prayer, 
is the most proper that could have 
been chosen; whether considered 
in reference to what goes before it, 
or in regard to what follows it. It — 
is preceded by the lessons taken out 
of the Holy Scriptures. Faith 
cometh by hearing;” and after we 
have listened to the word of God, it 
is very fitting that we should make 
a public profession of our belief in 
what it contains. The word preach- 
ed did not profit the Jews, for want 
of faith in them that heard it. That 
this may not be the case with us, we 
call our faith into a more vigorous 
exercise by a public declaration of 
it.—A fter the Creed, follow the Col- 
lects and Prayers. Our belief is the 
basis of our supplications. Faith 
is the fountain of Prayer,” says St. 
Austin; and “how shall they call 
on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved,” asks an inspired Apostle? 
That we may call upon God proper- 
ly and effectually, we first declare 
our belief, by reciting the Creed. 
With admirable fitness then, have 
the compilers of our liturgy directed 
us to repeat the Creed, after we 
have heard God’s “ holy word,” and 
before we proceed to “ask those 
things which are requisite and neces- 
sary as well for the body as the 
soul.” 

The Rubric directs that the Creed 
4 
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be said “by the minister and the peo- 
ple.” It is the confession of the 
whole congregation, and every pet- 
son present ought personally to pro- 
nounce it with the minister. As 
“with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,” so “ with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation :” 
And though in scripture we are in- 
structed to pray for one another, yet 
every one must believe for himself, 
and ought to make the profession of 
his belief with his own mouth. 

The Rubric further directs that 
the Creed shall be said standing. 
This was the attitude in which the 
Catechumens in the ancient Church 
always repeated it. The Creed is 
not so immediately and specially ad- 
dressed to God, as our prayers are. 
It is rather a deglaration made by 
every individual, to the whole con- 
gregation, in the presence of God. 
Standing is therefore, the attitude 
which propriety would suggest. The 
attitude further imports that we are 
determined to defend and maintain 
the faith which we profess: And 
some of the more warlike nations of 
Europe, were anciently accustomed 
to repeat it with their drawn swords 
in their hands ; to intimate that they 
were determined to support the doc- 
trines which it contains, at the haz- 
ard of their lives. 

It was also an ancient custom, 
which still prevails in some places, to 
turn towards the East during the re- 
cital of the Creed. Most of the pla- 
ces of public worship were so con- 
structed that the congregations should 
face towards the East; and under 
the East window was placed the 
Chancel and holy table. The Jews 
were accustomed to worship with 
their faces turned towards the Mer- 
cy seat and the Cherubim, where 
the Ark of God was placed: And 
this arrangement of Churches was 
designed to indicate that Christians 
should worship with their thoughts 
directed to the Sun of Righteousness, 
and that they should look for his 
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most gracious presence at his holy 
table. 

There is a general practice in our 
Church, founded also on ancient 
usage, of bowing at the name of Je- 
sus,in the Creed. This practice, 
though common, and proper in it- 
self, is not enjoined by the Church in 
this country. In the early ages of 
the Church the practice was univer- 
sal, and it is prescribed by the eigh- 
teenth Canon of the English Church, 
as a testimonial of “ inward humili- 
ty, and a due acknowledgement, that 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the true eter- 
nal Son of God, is the only Saviour 
of the world; in whom alone all the 
mercies, graces, and promises of God 
to mankind, for this life, and the life 
to come, are fully and wholly com- 
prised.” 

In considering the Creed itself, 
we shall find it to be a compendious 
system of the Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. Itbegins with the fundamen- 
tal article of all true religion, the uni- 
ty of the Godhead ;—“TI_ believe in 
God the Father, almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth.”—The faith here 
professed, imports something more 
than a mere speculative belief of the 
existence of a Creator. It imports a 
deep and constant impression of the 
omnipresence, and ceaseless inspec- 
tion, of the God “in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being.” 
We must regard him as our Father 
by creation, and adoption, and in a 
peculiar manner, as the “ God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ :”— 
as the fountain of all power and 
might, and as the Creator of all 
things, visible and invisible.-—A fter 
acknowledging our belief in “God 
the Father,” we proceed to profess 
our faith in the second person in the 
Godhead ;—“In Jesus Christ, his 
only Son, our Lord.” 

He is called Jesus, by the direc- 
tion of the Angel before his birth, 
and on account of his being the Sav- 
iour of the world ; and Christ, from 
his heing anointed, or appointed of 
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the Father, to bear the several offi- 
ces of Prophet, Priest, and King, to 
which men had been consecrated by 
being anointed with oil. He “ was 
anointed with the Holy Ghost, and 
with power.” He is called the only 
Son of God, because he is of the 
same nature with the Father, being 
“God himself, blessed forever ;”’ 
and on account of his miraculous con- 
ception by the Holy Ghost. So that 
Whether we consider him with re- 
spect to his divine or human nature, 
he is, in either sense, strictly and 
properly, the Sonof God. And he 
is called our Lord, because he is so, 
in a peculiar sense, by redemption ; 
having bought us with a price, and 
purchased us to himself with his 
own blood. “ For to this end Christ 
both died, and rose, and revived, 
that he might be Lord, both of the 
dead and the living.” 

As he was born of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, he became a perfect man, as 
wellas perfect God ;—taking our na- 
ture upon him, and being “ made in 
all things like unto us,” only “ with- 
out sin.” And “ being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self” still further, and “ became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death up- 
on the Cross.” “ He suffered under 
Pontius Pilate,” the Roman Gover- 
nor :—-“* was crucified, dead, and 
buried.” ‘Thus was he “ made to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him ?’—He who was per- 
fectly holy, and free from sin himself, 
was made a sin-oflering for us, being 
substituted in the place of sinners, to 
suffer the punishment of sin, and sat- 
isfy the divine justice; that we, 
through: his nizrits, might be account- 
ed righteous before God, and obtain 
the reward of righteousness, purcha- 
sed for us by the precious blood of 
his dear Son. 

After mentioning our Lord’s ceath 
and burial, the Creed goes on to say, 
“He descended into Hell.” By 
this expression we are to understand 
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that his soul, immediately on its sep- 
aration from the body, went into the 
invisible place of departed spirits, 
anc there remained till it was reuni- 
ted to it at his resurrection. The 
Rubric, in our American book, pro- 
vides that “ any Churches may omit 
the words, He descended into Hell, 
or may, instead of them use the 
words, He went into the place of de- 
parted spirits, which are considered 
as words of the same meaning in the 
Creed.” The expression is used on 
the authority of the passage in the 
Psalms (xvi. 10.) “ Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Hell.” The word 
which is here translated hell, as well 
as that in the Acts of the Apostles, 
where the passage is quoted, signifies 
the invisible state, or the state of 
souls when parted from the body ; 
and not the place of final punish- 
ment, which the word is now more 
commonly used to denote. This in- 
terpretation seems further to be jus- 
tified by the expression of the Sav- 
iour to the penitent thief on the 
Cross ;—“ To-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise:” An expression 
which implies that opr Lord himself 
was that day to be in the happy state 
here called paradise, and where the 
“ dead, which die in the Lord, rest 
from their labours.” 

We are next taught to profess our 

faith in the Saviour's resurrection ;— 
“ The third day he ruse again from 
the dead.” By this great act of om- 
nipotence, he was “ declared to be 
the Son of God with power;” the 
sufficiency of his atonement was de- 
monstrated, and our ground of justi- 
fication was opened to us. For as 
‘‘ he was delivered for our offences,” 
so he was “raised again for our 
justification.” 

Having finished the great work of 
our redemption ; having, by his res- 
urrection from the dead, given us an 
assurance of his divine character, 
and a pledge of our own resurrec- 
tion ; and having instructed his dis- 
ciples “in the things pertaining to 
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his kingdom,” * He ascended into 
heaven ; and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty.”— 
There he is invested with all power 
and dominion, both in heaven and 
earth, reigning in his mediatorial 
character, as God incarnate, “ till he 
hath put all enemies under his 
feet.” From thence he shall come 
to judge the quick and dead.” 

The next article in the Creed re- 
lates to the third person in the ever 
blessed Trinity: I believe in the 
Holy Ghost.” Christians are called 
the temple of God, because the spirit 
of God dwelleth in them; and An- 
anias was charged with dying unto 
God, when he lied tothe Holy Ghost. 
The peculiar office of the Holy 
Spirit, in the work of our salvation, 
is to renew and cleanse us from our 
original pollution at our baptism, and 
to sanctify, support, and guide us in 
the performance of our duty, by his 
divine influences. 

Here ends the principal part of the 
Creed: And having thus expressed 
our faith in the Holy Trinity, in 
whose name we are baptized, we 
should make a momentary pause be- 
fore we proceed to the remaining ar- 
ticles. They embrace, indeed, some 
of the most important doctrines of 
eur religion, and we are required 
firmly to believe them, because they 
are revealed to us in the word of 
God. Thus we believe there is a 
“ holy Catholic Church ;” a gene- 
ral society of Christian people dis- 
persed throughout the world; not 
confined to any particular age or na- 
tion, but Catholic, or Universal.— 
This is that Body of which Christ is 
the head ; the Bride, of which he is 
the Husband ; the Branches, of him 
who is the true Vine. Thus, too, 
we believe in “ the communion of 
saints :” That there is a fellowship 
subsisting between the several mem- 
bers of this Church; “ who being 
many, are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another 5” 





All being servants of the same God, 
redeemed by the same atoning blood, 
sanctified by the same Spirit, gov- 
erned by the same laws, partakers of 
the same sacraments, and heirs of 
the same promises. And having 
thus acknowledged the goodness of 
God in purchasing to himself an uni- 
versal Church, by the blood of 
Christ, and uniting the members of it 
in one body under Him, we are rea- 
dy to profess our faith in the great 
privileges conferred on us in the new 
Covenant ; “ the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the body, and the 
life everlasting.” 

“ Examine yourselves whether ye 
be in the faith,” was the injunction 
ofan Apostle. It will not be our 
repetition of the Creed, nor of any 
other form of sound words, that will 
justify us in the divine presence, and 
save our souls, if our hearts remain 
unaffected, and our lives unreformed. 
“ Faith without works is dead.”— 
But have we not reason to fear that 
there are many whe rehearse the 
Creed, and yet mean nothing by the 
words which they repeat? Let us 
beware of thoughtlessness, or mock- 
ery, in so solemn an act. It can on- 
ly. aggravate our condemnation, for 
we are not “ liars unto men, but un- 
to Ged.” Let us carefully examine 
ourselves, therefore, whether we be 
in the faith. 

When we profess our faith in 
“ God the Father,” let us see that 
we realize his omnipresence and con- 
stant inspection, reverence his al- 
mighty power, and submit ourselves 
to his paternal authority. When we 
acknowledge “his only Son our 
Lord,” let us gladly and cordially 
embrace the way of salvation by his 
blood. Let us renounce all idea of 
personal merits, on account of our 
confessions, our prayers, or our char- 
ities, and rely on himalone, as “ the 
Lord our righteousness.” And when 
we profess our faith in “the Holy 
Ghost,” let us submit our souls to 
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his heavenly influences. Let us be 
careful not to “ resist” or “ quench” 
them, and let us be earnest in our 
supplications to the throne of grace, 
that they may “guide us into all 
truth,” and assist us in every “ time 
of need.’” 

Nothing can be nfpre salutary to 
us, than the frequegg repetition of 
the Creed, if it be dgaie with sinceri- 
ty, and taken as the, ground-work of 
our practice. It tends firmly to fix 
in our minds the great truths of the 
Gospel. Itis a renewed pledge to 
Almighty God of our allegiance to 
him: And itis calculated to foster 
in us sentiments of brotherly love, 
and universal charity. 
grateful to the Supreme Being, for 
the revelation of himself to us, and 
for all the doctrines of his holy Gos- 
pel: Let us give our particular con- 
sideration, and positive assent to ev- 
ery article of faith which we repeat : 
And let us make our faith the ground- 
work of our prayers, and the great 
rule of our lives. The main de- 
sign of the Gospel, and the chief end 
for which the Church has selected 
from it the great truths contained in 
the Creed, and commanded us to 
profess our faith in them, is that we 
should thereby learn to cultivate 
more pious affections, and greater 
holiness of living. Let us constant- 
ly devote ourselves to these great ob- 
jects. Let us deeply pender how 
those should live who believe. that 
God the Father is their Creator, God 
the Son their Redeemer, God the 
Holy Ghost their Sanctifier; who 
believe that they are members of that 
Holy Catholic Church, in which 
there is a communion of saints, and 
remission of sins, and where there 
shall be a resurrection of the body, 
and a life everlasting. And let us 
be careful so to frame our hearts and 
lives, that we may find in God, a re- 
conciled Father; in Jesus Christ, a 
friend and Saviour ; and in the Ho- 
ly Spirit, a guide and sanctifier : 
Then will our day of grace, terminate 
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in an eternity of Glory—Which may 
God of his infinite mercy grant, for 
Christ’s sake ! . 


For the Churchman’s Magazine 
ON FAMILY DEVOTION. 


Ir would be*no difficult matter to 
prove that the duty of maintaining 
daily worship in a family, is incum- 
bent on every professor of religion. 
In most cases, no excuse, I appre- 
hend, could be given for neglecting 
this part of christian obligation, 
which might not be resolved into 
carelessness on the subject of person- 
al religion, or a misplaced timidity, 
too nearly allied to the spirit which 
would deny the Saviour before men, 
if there was a strong temptation to do 
so. ‘That man cannot surely have 
a very deep sense of religion himself, 
who is not desirous of impressing it 
dn his household also ; and among 
all the expedients which have been 
devised for this purpose, none prom- 
ises so much lasting good, as the ex- 
ample of a master of a family, offer- 
ing up daily, with seriousness and 
devotion, the sacrifice of prayer and 
praise in the domestic circle. 

It is needless, I think, to enter in- 
to any formal proof of the obligation 
which rests on a christian father, to 
have daily prayers in his family. If 
he doubts the reality of it, I should 
rather fear that he was indifferent to 
prayer in general, and that proofs 
would be thrown away upon him.—. 
A man whose mind is the residence 
of deep habitual piety, will rather 
seek occasions of communion with 
God, than avoid them. He will be 
desirous of fulfilling all righteous- 
ness ; and under the influence of this 
spirit, will often lead those, who are 
dear to him as his own body, to the 
place he loves the best—the mercy- 
seat of Christ. 

Still, it is painful to think of the 
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many prayerless families which are 
found within the pale of our beloved 
Church—to think how few there are, 
from whose domestic altars the in- 
cense of the morning and evening 
oblation arises. I pretend not to 
institute a comparison between our 
own practice and that of other de- 
nominations: I only know that the 
omission in our own church is such 
as to pain the hearts of its pious 
friends. How communicants, who 
are heads of families—-who have 
children entrusted to their care, can 
reconcile it to their consciences, to 
let week after week and year alter 
year pass away, without witnessing 
one act of devotion under their roofs, 
is utterly incomprehensible, unless 
we suppose they are themselves in- 
different and luke-warm to an alarm- 
ing degree. It cannot be that they 
are deeply pious. They may be 
stiff contenders for orthodoxy and 
sound church principles—they may 
be well informed in every thing 
which relates to government, arid 
discipline, and ordinances; but if 
they are not deeply solicitous to 
train up their children and servants 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and to give them the benefit of 
a religious example, there is a sad 
inconsistency between their practice 
and profession. 

I am conscious that an exception 
must be made in favour of a few real- 
ly pious christians, who are consti- 
tutionally too timid to appear as the 
high priest, even of their own little 
flock. Such instances have fallen 
under my own observation, where I 
had every reason to believe that the 
disposition existed, and would have 
been indulged, but for the cause I 
have mentioned. At the same time, 


it is not to be doubted that the reluc- 
tance might be overcome, in almost 
every case of this sort, by a few res- 
olute trials ; and the exercise which 
required at first a painful exertion, 
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will soon become pleasant in a high 
degree. 

The number of these, however, 

forms but an item in the vast amount 
of defection under which the Church 
is groaning. What apology can be 
rendered by the great buik—I_ will® 
dare to say, of yrofessing christians, 
for neglecting this important family 
duty? What, but that they care 
too much about the present world— 
too little about the next? That 
they are christians only in name, and 
are dead while they have a name to 
live? ‘* 
I cannot but regard the sad neglect 
which but too generally prevails, as 
an evidence of the comparatively 
low state of religion. If tamily de- 
votion is on the increase amongst us, 
itis well. Let it goon extending, 
till every dwelling shall become a 
house of prayer. Let the pulpit be 
often brought to bear on an evil of 
which we ought to be ashamed.— 
Let the subject be brought up, and 
earnestly pressed by the ministers o/ 
the Gospel, when they teach from 
house to house—let it often meet the 
eye of the readers of the Church- 
man’s Magazine, and [ am_persua- 
ded that Churchmen will soon be- 
come more alive to a duty, which, 
for their own spiritual good, and the 
reputation of their Church, has lain 
too long in neglect. S. S. 


—_— 


For the Churchman’s Magaziue 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Messrs. Editors :— 

I perceive by the Abstract of the 
proceedings of our Convention, pub- 
lished in your last Number, that the 
Directors of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge have 
resolved on the expediency of con- 
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verting the funds of that Society, 
principally, to the support .of Mis- 
sionaries in various parts of the Di- 
ocese. Looking back to the returns 
which have been made from year to 
year from most of the Parishes, I 
blush for my Church, when I say, 
that unless the institution is better 
supported than it has been, it will be 
of little consequence to the Church 
at large, to what object the funds are 
assigned. I perceive, that of ali the 
monies which have been paid into 
the Treasury, from the foundation of 
the Institution, about one third have 
been collected from one parish, and 
that one far from being the largest or 
most wealthy in the State. From 
this fact it will be easily inferred, that 
the support it has hitherto received 
has not been of the most liberal kind. 

But I did not take up my pen for 
the purpose of retrospection. I 
would not even glance at the manner 
in which a part of the funds have 
been disposed of, for three or four 
years past, because I reckon the ap- 
propriations alluded to among the 
things which are to be forgotten. If 
there has been any thing to blame, 
it is but justice to the Directors to say 
that it does not attach to them. I 
would rather say, with honest Israel, 
when he found that Joseph’s money 
had been transferred to his sons’ corn 
sacks, “ peradventure it was an 
oversight.” It is now time to begin 
to look forward, and to devise the 
best means of carrying the plans of 
the Society into the most vigorous 
operation. The published resolu- 
tion of the Board of Direction, to 
bestow all the funds of the present 
year for ‘missionary purposes ; and 
the proposed alteration in the Socie- 
iy’s constitution, to make all the 
funds hereafter subject to the order 
of the Board, who shall appropri- 
ate all monies so received to the sup- 
port of Missionaries in this Diocese, 
and the gratuitous distribution of 
Bib.es, Prayer-Books, and Tracts, 
leave no room to doubt, but that the 
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funds will hereafter be expended for 
purposes, which the best friends of 
the Society cannot but approve. 
Security having been provided in 
this department, it remains to be 
seen, whether churchmen can raise 
money for spreading the triumphs of 
their ownchurch, or not. It remains 
to be seen, whether the present pro- 
ject is to be added to the list of for- 
mer abortions, through the cold neg- 
lect of those, to whoin it looks for 
patronage and support. We boast 
of our Apostolic institutions : where 
is our zeal in spreading them + What 
have we done to make it manifest to 
the world, that we are more liberal, 
more public spirited, for belonging 
to the Episcopal Church ? Where 
are the monuments of our superior 
activity ; Alas! we can only answer 
by our silence—We have done notii- 
ing. Weare even behind our breth- 
ren in some of the neighbouring 
states; and far, very far behind the 
sects around us, in missionary zeal. 
It might be more flattering to our 
pride to suppress an  acknowl- 
edgement so humiliating: but it 
is in vain to conceal the fact; and 
churchmen are the last persons in 
the world from whom it ought to 
be concealed. A new era has got 
to make its appearance amongst us, 
before the Church in Connecticut 
will arise and shine—the era of pub- 
lc spirit and christian liberality. 
We have talked long enough—it is 
time to act. We want money, to - 
enable us to send forth three or four 
missionaries, to rebuild the waste 
places in this Diocese—to gather 
new congregations, and visit and 
strengthen such as are decayed. 
Are churchmen aware that the 
church in Connecticut is almost at 
a stand ? That, through a deficiency 
of zeal, we are pausing in our career, 
while some other denominations are 
rapidly increasing ¢ Let them look 
to our journals for the last four or 
five years, and decide what is the 
fact. Never was the state of public 
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feeling, in this Diocese, so favoura- 
ble to the extension of Church prin- 
ciples, as at the present hour: never, 
perhaps, were those principles ad- 
vancing so slowly. ‘The reason is 
obvious. While a spirit of activity 
pervades a considerable part of oth- 
er denominations, we are doing 
nothing to make the Church known. 
In many places, the voice of an 
Episcopal minister was never heard ; 
they know nothing, and can know 
nothing, of the beauty of holiness 
conspicuous in our divine Liturgy. 
How shall they believe in that of 
which they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how shall they 
preach except they be sent—sent, by 
the zeal and liberality of those who 
love their Church, not in word, but 
in deed. 

It must recommend the present 
Society to the approbation of those 
who think foreign missions inexpe- 
dient, that its exertions are limited 
to cur ownDiocese. 1 do not mean by 
this, to say that we ought to do nuth- 
ing towards christianizing heathen 
nations ;——that we are not bound to 
aid our trans-Alleghany brethren 
with some portion of our means: I 
only wish to mention, that neither 
of these objects falls within the scope 
of the Christian Knowledge Society. 
Its missionaries are to be employed 
in our own Diocese, and in our own 
neighbourhood. ‘The funds we may 
contribute, are to be expended in 
building up churches in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the places where we 
live, and where we may have the 
satisfaction of seeing with our own 
eyes the fruits of our christian zeal. 

I am unprepared, at present, to 
suggest the most practicable scheme 
for raising funds for an object so de- 
sirable, as the one to which I have 
attempted to awaken the attention of 
your readers. Should not some abler 
advocate step forward in the cause, 

30 
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you will soon hear again on this sub- 
ject, from 
A FRIEND TO DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


———— 
ON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
[exPRACTED.] 


“ As personal religion can have no 
existence without exerting a power- 
ful influence on the affections, and as 
the affections, when not duly govern- 
ed, are so apt, as we have seen, to 
carry men into absurdity and extrav- 
agance, it is of importance, if I may 
use metaphors, to hold the reins as 
well as apply the spur, to watch the 
compass and grasp the helm, as well 
as spread the sails. ‘ It is the excess 
of an affection, that becomes a pas- 
sion; and the want of due affection 
constitutes a morbid apathy, that in- 
cipient gangrene of the soul.” Af- 
ter all, it will probably be found, that 
religious enthusiasm is not the most 
dangerous disorder, which troubles 
mankind. Here and there one is 
seen touched with it, and in certain 
places the malady infects a small cir- 
cle; but, alas! what multitudes are 
drugged by fatal opiates into a lethar- 
gic torpor, absolutely void both of 
fear and feeling with reference to 
their eternal interests ! 

“Go where we will, the spirit of 
slumber and indifference is most 
clearly indicated. It might almost 
seem as if mankind had been plung- 
ed into some Lethean stream, the ef- 
fect of which is an universal obliv- 
ion of God and their own immortal 
destiny. Were an intelligent in- 
habitant of some distant planet to 
visit our Earth, would he not say, 
Surely this is a world without souls ? 
The rich and the poor, the young 
and the old, appear equally wrapt 
round with terrestrial ties, engrossed 
with the affairs of time. Their 
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pleasures and pursuits, theif seusi- 
bilities and solicitudes, all evince that 
earthly and not heavenly happiness 
is their object. The errors and 
weaknesses of good men may indeed 
be lamented, but what are they to 
the great mass of irreligion in the 
world ? 

‘* When gratitude, excited by the 
experience of God’s goodness, is 
closely combined with veneration 
produced by a view of his greatness 
and majesty; we cannot love him 
too much, if we duly reverence him 
atthe same time. The most lively 
and transporting raptures in. the ser- 
vice of God should be ever tempered 
With profound humility. We are 
commanded to serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. 1: 
has often been observed, that enthu- 
siasm is manifested by light and even 
ludicrous expressions, and by a de- 
portment calculated to degrade reli- 
gion. The judicious Christian has 
his zeal directed by discretion. 
Modest and unassuming, he pays a 
proper attention to time and circum- 
stances, to the views and characters 
of those around him, and when an 
opportunity offers, which requires 
him either to avow his principles, or 
express his {feelings, avoids equally 
giving ground for the imputation of 
a shrinking timidity and a disgusting 
forwardness. Love to God, as the 
source of all the religious affections, 
is the grand motive of the renewed 
soul. The Christian is called to ac- 
tive obedience, and in this he may 
employ all his talents, and exhaust 
all his energies. The enthusiast of- 
ten spends his zeal in the heated 
fumes of fancy, and the useless froth 
of words. The enlightened and so- 
ber Christian may indeed at suitable 
times speak of his gratitude, joy and 
hope; but it is in the work of faith 
and labor of love that the ardor of 
his soul chiefly appears.” 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
History of the Church in Newtown. 
( Continued. ) 


From the foregoing remarks and 
illustrations, one might suppose that 
the charge against the Church of 
Will-Worship, of teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men, 
was sufficiently refuted; and that it 
could not be necessary to pursue the 
subject any farther. But when we 
reflect, that the same stale objections 
and false charges against the Church, 
which have been answered from 
time to time, are even at this day 
repeated, we shall cease to wonder 
at the fact, that “ the spider weaves 
her web anew;” or that Mr. Dick- 
inson should keep up the controver- 
sy, and compel Mr. Beach to meet 
him, like another David, in the name 
of the God of Israel. It is not our 
intention, however, to follow the two 
champions thrcugh all their advan- 
ces and retreats, nor to trace all their 
manceuverings in the field of polem- 
ic controversy. Suffice it to say, 
that the house of David stil! prevail- 
ed. 
In answer to the foregoing con- 
clusive reasonings of Mr. Beach, 
Mr. Dickenson gravely asks, Could 
you be serious when you wrote this ? 
Could you be in earnest? Do you 
really think it so? And can you be 
capable to believe it so? This isa 
mode of reply, to which any weak 
man could resort; and we have of- 
ten found men of strong and vigo- 
rous minds, when unhappily under 
the influence of prejudice, descend- 
ing to the same sophistry. It was 
so common among the Puritans, that 
it is proverbial at this day, that their 
descendants seldom answer a ques- 
tion but by asking another. And 
this will justify Mr. Beach in the. 
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following pithy reply :— This (he 
Says) puts me in mind of Mr. Chil- 
lingworth’s simile-—you are like a 
poor mouse that has but one hole; 
stop that, and he is eatch’d.” 

After charging the church with 
will-worship, and all her worship- 
pers of course with hypocrisy, Mr. 
1). gives his definition of will-wor- 
ship, and says, it is founded on the 
will of man; applying St. Paul’s 
caution, Col. ii. 22, touch not, taste 
net, handle not; and he then en- 
deavours to justify himself, by say- 
ing, * Let us be deemed guilty, if we 
forbid meats and drinks. Let them 
bear this imputation, who say touch 
not, taste not, handle not, for above 
a hundred days in the year,” &c. 
* This vile slander (says Mr. B.) I 
will consider in its proper place: 
For though you speak against repe- 
titions in prayer, yet you seem to be 
mightily in love with repeating cal- 
umnies.”— But a word respecting 
those will-worshippers, who thought 
to please God by abstaining from in- 
nocent and indifferent things, fear- 
ing, if they used them, God wouid 
be angry. Just sodo you. You 
preach to people as they did, and say 
touch not, &c. (i. e.) don’t join in a 
liturgy appointed by your rulers; 
don’t kneel in the most solemn act 
of worship; even when you receive 
the body and blood of the Son of 
God; don’t submit to Bishops, 
though they be God’s ministers; if 
you do, you offend, and certainly 
will be damned; for you will be 
such as Christ condemns for hypo- 
erites. But say you, God has for- 
bidden every thing in his worship, 
that he has not required. If this be 
once believed and practised upon, it 
will destroy all the worship of God. 
for there can be no worship, without 
doing something that God has not 
commanded. Permit me to ask, 


where has God commanded you to 
receive the Lord’s Supper at noon, 
when it is the nature of a supper, and 
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Christ instituted it, at night ? Where 
has Christ commanded you to give 
the sacrament in leayened bread, 
when it is certain Christ used un- 
leavened bread, which is significant 
of sincerity and love? Where has 
God commanded you to stand up 
when you preach? This is contrary 
to Christ’s example, for he sat down 
when he preached—~Matt. v. 2. Luke 
iv. 20. Thisand many other things, 
Christ did in conformity to the can- 
ons of the Jewish church. Where 
has God commanded you to preach 
by notes? or to sing in metre, which 
is of late invention ?” 

Mr Beach pursues this mode at 
great length, and closes in his usual 
manner :-—“ Where has God com- 
manded you to sit upright at the 
communion ? to give a name in bap- 
tism? and a hundred things more 
which you do without scruple. Who 
has required these things at your 
hands? It is easy to see, that this 
monstrous principle will condemn all 
good men in every age, who never 
refused to use rites and ceremonies 
not commanded by God. Instance 
Abraham, who obliged his servant, 
when he took an oath, to put his 
hand under his thigh. Now, an 
oath is a solemn act of worship; and 
that ceremony is no where command- 
ed. Yea, it will condemn Christ, 
who lay or sat at the passover ; 
which posture was not commanded 
by God; but rather standing, with 
their sandals on, and staves in their 
hands, as men in haste to march. 
Nay, this principle will perplex the 
consciences of honest Christians, by 
forcing them to think they are guilty 
of sin, by every metre, word, gesture, 
time, place, or any other circum- 
stance of worship, which they use 
without scripture warrant.* Hence, 


*Some sects of Christians, carry this 
to so great a length, as to consider it a 
damning sin, to associate in worship 
with ‘any other denomination of Chris- 
tians whatever, whom they indiserimi- 
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some men have thought it asin to 
preach by an hour-glass, or to use 
notes to help the memory. Some 
have thought it was adding to God’s 
word, to have the contents of each 
chapter put into the Bible, it being 
but a human invention. Others 
have thought ita sin to have the 
Apocrypha bound up together with 
the Bible, and therefore in their god- 
ly zeal have cut it out.””* 

Mr. Dickenson now comes for- 
ward with his formal and specific 
charges :— 

1. Stinted and imposed liturgies’ 
are teaching for doctrines, the com- 
mandments of men. 

2. The Prayer-Book is taken out 
of the Popish liturgy. 

8. The tautologies are teaching 


Sor doctrines, &c. 


4. The Church offers high indig- 
nity to the Oracles of God, by omit- 
ting toreada part of them, and 
substituting the reading such fabu- 
lous composures as are in the Apoc- 
rypha. 

5. The Cross in Baptism. 

6. Kneeling at the Communion. 

7. Admitting Sureties in Bap- 
tism. 

8. Objections against the Burial 
Office. 

9. Objections against the Abso- 
lution. 

10. Against Holy Days. 

1. Stinted and imposed liturgies, 
are teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. “Try the 


nately consider as Anti-Christs, be- 
cause they have some ceremonies that 
are not positively enjoined in scripture. 


*In 1645, under the reign of the Sol- 
emp League and Covenant, a lady in 
Scotland, reading that passage of sacred 
writ, which terms Jesus Christ ihe Bisu- 
oP of our souls, concluded that such a 
wicked word as Bishop ought not to be 
in the Bible, and accordingly erased it, 
and wrote on the margin, the Presbyte- 
rian of our souls,—History of Fac- 
tion, p. 69. 


strength of your argument (says Mr. 
Beach) and suppose one of your 
congregation should say to you, Sir, 
I cannot help thinking that your im- 
posing your extemporary prayers, 
upon all the congregation, is teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments 
of men: For I find neither precept 
nor example, either in the Old or 
New Testament, to impose extempo- 
rary prayer upon a whole congrega- 
tion for constant worship; and you 
say, whatever is introduced into 
public worship without a divine com- 
mand, is teaching for doctrines, &c. 
In answering this argument, yau 
must vindicate and justify the impo- 
sing of our liturgy. The truth is, 
there cannot be any public worship, 
but there must be some stinted pray- 
er imposed on them: And every 
time you pray, your prayer is impo- 
sed upon all your congregation ; and 
their prayer is stinted; for they can- 
not add a single word: But while 
listening for what you will say next, 
and then comparing it with their 
conscience and the word of God, 
they must necessarily omit a great 
many ; and their devotions will be 
much interrupted. Since, then, 
there is a necessity of people’s sub- 
rmitting to imposed prayers, the ques- 
tion is, which is rather to be submit- 
ted to—the Common Prayer, which 
they can try and examine, before 
they join in offering it up to God; 
so that when they come to his house, 
they may have nothing further to do, 
than toexcite in their minds affec- 
tions-suitable to the solemnity of ad- 
dressing the throne of Jehovah >—or 
to depend upon the sudden concep- 
tions of one man, who, to say the 
least, is liable to err in principle and 
expression?* Let any man say, 


*Not long since, in the town of 
R——z, a Mr. T——r, who was said to 
be agifted man in prayer, from the im- 
pulse of a heated zeal without knowl- 
edge, in an ardent address to Almighty 
God, among a number of vain repeti- 
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which seems most agreeable to that 
advice, Eccl. v. 1,2. Keep thy 
foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and be more ready to hear 
than to give the sacrifice of fools: 
Sor they consider not that they do 
evil. Be not rash with thy mouth, 
and let not thine heart be hasty to 
utter any thing before God: for 
God is in heaven and thou upon 
earth; therefore let thy words be 
few.” 

On the subject of praying by a 
form, and of responses in public wor- 
ship, or the people’s bearing a part, I 
would recommend to the unprejudi- 
ced dissenter, the writings of Rich- 
ard Baxter, who, I trust, will have due 
weight with presbyterians, as he suf- 
ered no doubt for conscience’s sake, 
under the reign of Charles I]. The 
following are extracts from his works. 
Speaking of the act of uniformity, so 
much complained of under Elizabeth, 
he says, “ All sects in the world im- 
pose forms of prayer upon whole 
congregations.——--I never heard 
any seperatist or anabaptist, or any 
other public minister, but he impo- 
sed aiorm of prayer upon all the 
congregation. He is void of com- 
mon sense, that thinketh his extem- 
porary prayer is not as truly a form 
to all the people, as if it had been 
written in abook. The order and 
words are not of your own invention, 
but invented by another to your 
hand, and imposed upon you to be 
used.”* Again, Baxter’s commen- 
tary upon Deut. xxvi. 5, 6, 7. and 
13,14, 15. says, “ is not here a full 
form of prayer to be used by all the 
people? And remember that Jo- 
seph and Mary, and Christ himself, 
were under the law, and that you 
never read that Christ found fault with 
the people’s speech (responses) or 


tions and extravagant effusions, let fall 
the following :—‘* O Lord Jesus Christ, 
come down and slay all the enemies of 
Satan !” 


* Chur. Di. p. 179. 
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spoke a word to restrain them in the 
churches.” Once more, hear this 
good puritan :—* Tell me, if you 
can, where God forbiddeth you to 
use good and lawful words in prayer. 
merely because your rulers bid you 
tousethem? Is this the meaning 
ofall the precepts of honoring and 
obeying your superiors? (Do noth- 
ing they bid you do, though other- 
wise lawful!) QO, strange exposition 
of the fifth commandment! If you 
command your child to learn a cat- 
echism or form of prayer before 
meat, will you teach him to say, Fa- 
ther or Mother, it had been lawful 
for me to use this form, if neither 
you nor any body had bidden me, 
but because you bid me, it is unlaw- 
ful? O, whither will partiality lead 
men !” 

Had the puritans of the 17th cen- 
tury, pursued the same conciliatory 
measures, retained the same primi- 
tive views of doctrine and discipline, 
and possessed the unfeigned piety of 
Richard Baxter, the character of 
Archbishop Laud would have been 
handed down to posterity, as free 
from calumny, as he was free from 
bigotry and superstition; Queen 
Elizabeth would have descended to 
the tombs of her ancestors, as free 
from obloquy, as she was illustrious 
for her Christian virtues ; and would 
have been hailed by the protestant 
world, as the patroness and guardian 
of the unity, peace and prosperity of 
the church. King Charles I. ia- 
stead of being the martyr, would have 
been universally acknowledged the 
nursing father of the Church, and 
the great advocate for religious lib- 
erty. He would have been gath- 
ered to his fathers in peace, dying in 
the midst of a happy people; and 
future generations would have pro- 
claimed him the evangelical and pi- 
ous Charles. In a word, Crom- 
well’s usurpation, and the twelve 
years reign of hypocrisy and delu- 
sion, would not have been known ; 
and instead of hearing the thread bare 
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story of our forefathers fleeing from 
persecution, we should be enabled at 
this day, te read with pleasure, and 
to experience the happy effects, of 
their emigration from the bosom of 
their spiritual mother, bringing with 
them those primitive formularies, 
which would have served, net only 
to secure the unity of the Church in 
this country, but to guard them 
against that rock of offence—that 
stepping stone to open infidelity, the 
Unitarian heresy. This heresy is 
now overwhelming the eastern sec- 
tion of the New-England states, 
where the little band of pilgrims 
first arrived ; and even threatens 
the subversion of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.* But, be it re- 


* Most of the modern heresies, may 
be traced to a departure from the for- 
mularies and discipline of the primitive 
Church. And it is a remarkable fact, 
that even in Geneva, the Church model- 
Jed by that distinguished reformer, John 
Calvin, is overrun with Socinianism 
and ‘‘ christianized deism” The edi- 
tors of the Christian Observer, inform 
us, Vol. xix. p. 409. ‘* That the litur- 
gy and catechism are changed, and the 
translation of the Bible revised ;—the 
tone of moral instruction lowered ;— 
even the doctrines of original sin, of 
the atonement, and the influence of di- 
vine grace, barely recognized ;—and a 
barren system of ethics succeeds for the 
most part the high and holy principles 
of the gospel.” True it is, that the 
editors of the above work, (not a little 
partial to Geneva logic) attribute this 
aberration in a great measure to the ef- 
fects of the French revolution. But 
let it be remembered, by them and by 
us, that wherever parity and lay-disci- 
pline have been substitutued for prela- 
cy and episcopal regimen, almost eve- 
ry species of error and evil work has 
prevailed. If we look at Scotland, we 
see the Kirk (which comes nearer to 
apostolic order than ws topo sect) sha- 
ken to the very centre by Unitarianism. 
The following quotation from the iate 
Dr. Buchanan (see Christian Re- 
searches, p. 79.) is full to our purpose ; 
and, I pray God, it may bea warning 
to all Churchmen, to hold fast the form 
of sound words delivered unto them.— 
Speaking of England, which, on this 
subject, exactly compares with our 
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membered with gratitude, that the 
Great Head of our spiritual house- 
hold, at an early period, put it into 
the hearts of a few true sons of the 
Church, to establish her apostolic 
worship in this country; and that 
many of the descendants of our fore- 
fathers have thus been happily ena- 
bled to flee to her sanctuary, as the 
only Ark of safety amid the floods of 
schism, heresy, and infidelity. 

But the reader will pardon this di- 
gression, and we will close the pre- 
sent head. 

After Mr. Beach had pursued Mr. 
Dickinson in all his various windings 
and misrepresentations, he says, 
* Methinks a modest christian should 
be a little fearful of condemnmmg all 
the Christians upon earth, except a 
small handful, as hypocrites and 
vain worshippers, and hateful to God, 
as youhave done. If the world be 
divided into six parts, not more than 
one of these six parts are Christians ; 
and about a fourth part of this are 
Papists. And all the Christians in 
Abyssinia, in Egypt, all the Syrians, 
all the Armenians, all the Greek 
churches, all the Muscovites, use a 
stinted liturgy. In Europe, how 
great a part usea liturgy? All the 


own country, he says, “In a nation 
like ours, overflowing with knowledge, 
men are not always in circumstances 
to perceive the value of a seriptural 
liturgy. When Christians are well 
taught, they think they want something 
better. But the young and the igno- 
rant, who form a great proportion of the 
community, are edified by a little plain 
instruction frequently repeated. A 
smal] church or sect may do without a 
form fora while. But a national litur- 
gy is that which preserves a relic of the 
true faith among the people in a large 
empire, when the priests leave their aR- 
TICLEs and their CONFESSION OF FAIEH. 
Woe to the declining Church which 
hath no Gospel! Liturgy ! Witness the 
Presbyterians in the west of England, 
and some other sects, who are said to 
have become Avians and Socinians toa 
man. The puritans of a former age did 
not live long enough to see the use of 
an evangelical formulary.” 
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Lutherans, in Sweden, Denmark, 
Saxony ; in Holland, France, Helve- 
tia and Germany, use a liturgy and 
ceremonies as we do. All these 
you have condemned as teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men, 
and their worship as vain and abom- 
inable in the sight of God. And 
now, pray take the advice that Con- 
stantine, the first christian emperor, 
gave to the schismatical Acesius— 
E’en set up your ladder and climb 
up to heaven alone.” 

To all which might now be added, 
the recent discoveries in the east, 
and especially by Dr. Buchanan, of 
200,000 Christians, in the seques- 
tered region of Hindostan. These 
Christians use an established liturgy, 
corresponding remarkably with our 
own ; having had but little alteration 
since they received it, together with 
episcopal ordination, from Antioch, 
by St. Ignatius, a disciple of St. John. 
Dr. Buchanan gives it as his deci- 
ded opinion, that the uninterrupted 
and unchangeable state of the Syrian 
Christians, under God, has depended 
solely upon episcopal ordination and 
an established liturgy. 

( To be continued.) 
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rom the Theological Repertory. 
SINGULAR NARRATIVE. 


Petition to the Chamber of Deputies, 
by Mr. Douglass Loveday, an Eng- 
lishman and a Protestant, complain- 
ing of the Rapt de Seduction (entic- 
ing away) of his two daughters and 
his niece, in a seminary of education 
in which he had placed them at Pa- 
ris; and in which the credulity of 
these young persons was abused by 
means of superstitious terrors, beset- 
tings, and false mivacles, for the pur- 
pose of suddenly converting them to 
Catholicism, in the absence, without 
the knowledge, and contrary to the 
‘sh of their parents. 

*Tantum religio potuit suadere ma- 
lorain !"—Lucrer. 
‘* Corrumpere et corrumpi.Tacrr. 





‘law of reciprocity. 
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To the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

I am a foreigner: I came to 
France on the faith of Treaties, and 
under protection of the law of na- 
tions. I have faithfully observed 
the laws of the country; and yet 
my most sacred rights aud dearest 
affections have been violated; and 
amidst the misfortune that over- 
whelms ine, I find no authority to 
which I can turn for protection. 1 
am reduced to the necessity of ap- 
pealing to the first body of the State 
—to the Deputies of the French: na- 
tion—to obtain the satisfaction to 
which I am entitled. 

Taman Englishman anda Prot- 
estant; and I came to France in 
1816, confidently relying on the 
peace which existed between the 
two nations. J became a proprie- 
tor on the faith of the laws which 
permit foreigners to acquire preper- 
ty, and I even obtained from his ma- 
jesty the enjoyment of the civil 
rights which relieved me from the 
I carried with 
me to France my two children, in 
order to educate them, on the faith 
of a legislature which professed to 


‘protect all doctrines, and without 


foreseeing the possibility that any 
religious intrigue might forcibly sep- 
arate me from a part of my family. 
My hopes have been deceived. Men 
who profess to be converters, have 
deprived me of one of my daughters 
in the bloom of life. A convent, or 
rather a haunt, withdraws her from 
my tenderness and my counsels; | 
am prohibited from seeing her ; no 
magisirate is willing to assist me. I 
am reduced to despair. Deign to 
listen tome. I have two daughters, 
who were the pride of their father, 
and who inspired me with the most 
gratifying hopes. The graces of 
youth, the endowments of nature, the 
fortune which awaited them, every 
advantage which seemed calculated 
to ensure their happiness and my 
own, served only to tempt the false 
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zeal of those who have snatched 
them from me, and to hurl one of 
them into the abyss whence [ am 
vainly striving to rescue her. 

Being obliged to return to Eng- 
land in June, 1816, I placed my 
daughters in a boarding school, kept 
by Mademoiselle Ernestine Reboul, 
of whose rectitude and virtue I had 
received the highest character. I 
believed my confidence to be well 
placed ; and in this persuasion I sent 
to the same establishment my niece, 
the eldest daughter of my brother 
the Governor of Benares, and a Ma- 
jor General in the British army. 

It was expressly agreed upon with 
the mistress of the boarding school, 
that the education of my children 
was to be confined solely to accom- 
plishments ; and Mademoiselle Re- 
boul entered into a solemn engage- 
ment not to endea¥our in any way to 
disturb the religious faith in which 
they had been brought up. 

Without apprehension concerning 
their fate, I remained ina deceitful 
security ; while, under the cloak of 
a sacred promise, the confidence of a 
wretched father was abused. 

In July, 1821, I wrote to my 
daughters, informing them that on 
my return to Paris I intended to take 
them from the school. [I then re- 
ceived from Mademoiselle Reboul a 
letter, in which she complained of 
the injury her interest would sus- 
tain by my removing all three young 
ladies at once. 

She begged that I would at least 
leave my niece, who is younger than 
my daughters, to finish her educa- 
tion; and she added, that I should 
do her injustice, if I entertained 
any apprehension on the score of re- 
ligion. ‘Thus she endeavored to set 
my conscience at rest at the very 
moment when, as it will be seen, she 
was perverting that of my children. 

I entertained no distrust. On my 
return to Paris, in the month of Sep- 
tember, I questioned my caughters, 
as I was accustomed to do, concern- 
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ing their religious principles. Al- 
,eady initiated in the art of dissimu- 
lation, they replied, with apparent 
sincerity, that they followed the reli- 
gion in which they had been educa- 
ted. 

I soon explained to them some 
views which I had formed respect- 
ing them: and then fell the veil 
which had hitherto concealed the 
dark intrigue, andI beheid the full 
extent of a misfortune which I bad 
not even suspected. 

-On the 23d of October, my two 
daughters declared to me that they 
were Roman Catholics, and that 
their firmness and faith were not to 
be shaken ! 

The feelings which this terrible 
avowal excited in my mind may be 
better conceived than described ! 
My confidence was deceived, my 
family seduced, and the rights which 
religion, nature, and the law, had 
given me, were violated. As a 
Protestant, my conscience was 
wounded in its most sensible point: 
as a father, my heart was lacerated 
in its tenderest affections; all my 
notions of religion, honour, liberty 
and justice, revolted at the idea of 
so cruel a violation of the most ven- 
erable and sacred rights. 

Still, however, I moderated my 
feelings, and entered upon a corres- 
pondence with my children; and I 
now learned the extreme degree in 
which their youth, inexperience, and 
credulity, had been,inaposed on. 

Their conversion had been effect- 
ed in the space of a fortnight! And 
what had they learned! What idea 
had they acquired of the new dog- 
mas in which they had been initia- 
ted ? 

Odious superstition, which seems 
destined to plunge France once 
more into the gloom of ignorance 
and the horrors of fanaticism ! Dep- 
uties of a nation on which such brill- 
iant lights have shone, and which 
has given birth to so many great men, 
would you credit it? It is the histo- 
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ry of a Jew and a prostitute torment- 
ed by the apparition of a bleeding 
Host suspended over their heads ! 
Such are the ridiculous fables, the 
absurd miracles, worthy to adorn the 
legends of a people degraded by su- 
perstition, which imbecility and de- 
ception can alone believe and pro- 
mulgate ; and which the enlightened 
followers of your religion reject with 
indignation and contempt; these are 
the lessons which mistaken or de- 
signing men teach their unfortunate 
proselytes—such is the doctrine 
which they inculcate ! 

Not satisfied with raking up the 
shameful monuments of fanaticism 
and ignorance, they seek to render 
the present age the accomplice of 
their gross errors and impious de- 
signs; and the account of the pre- 
tended miracles now performing at 
Amiens is one of the means which 
have been resorted to, to work on 
the minds of my daughters. 

Abusing the most sacred weap- 
ons, these controverters revived in 
the recollection of my daughters cer- 
tain passages of Scripture; and by 
the aid of the holy text, thus pervert- 
ed by their worthless masters, my 
unfortunate children disputed with 
their father the sacred authority 
which he received from God. 

I determined to remove them. 
For the space of a week-I persever- 
ed in addressing to them such argu- 
ments as I thought best calculated to 
produce an impression onthem. I 
found imagination exalted—spirits 
awed by the image of everlasting 
damnation—souls subdued and ex- 
hausted by superstitious terrors. 

I hadthe happiness to succeed 
with my youngest daughter. I re- 
doubled my efforts with respect to 
the eldest, but in vain. The les- 
sons she had received had made the 
deepest impressions on her mind. 

Still I could not believe that Mad- 
emoiselle Reboul, the mistress of the 
school, had knowingly been an ac- 
complice in these infamous conver- 

31 
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sions—and in letters dictated by her, 
my daughter succeeded in persuad- 
ing me that she had taken no part 
in the affair. 

Under this conviction, I suffered 
my niece to remain seven days lon- 
gerin the boarding school. Being 
younger thap my daughters, the 
work of iniquity had not yet been 
consummated with respect to her ; 
but I soon learned a lesson from fa- 
tal experience. My intention of re+ 
moving her was known—the prey 
was about to escape from those who 
had seized it—they availed them- 
selves of the time which I had afford- 
ed them, led on as I was by a blind- 
ness with which I reproach myself, 
and a fatality which 1 could not re- 
sist. 

I removed my daughters on the 
3dof November. On the 5th my 
niece was baptized ; on the 6th con- 
Jirmed ; on the 8th she communica- 
ted. In four days, said she to me, I 
have performed the most important 
actions uf my life, which require 
months of preparation ! 

I return to my eldest daughter, 
and I henceforth abstain from all re- 
flection—the facts speak sufficiently. 

On the LOth of November she 
left my house clandestinely, while 
all the family was asleep, leaving a 
note in which she appointed to meet 
me at Mademoiselle Reboul’s.— 
Thither I went. Mademoiselle Re- 
boul affected the most perfect igno- 
rance of all that had happened ; and, 
joining insult to perfidy, she re- 
proached me in the most offensive 
manner with having taken away my’ 
children. At this moment she re- 
ceived a letter from my daughter, 
which stated, that she would not 
come to her house ; and that she was 
in a place of safety, and was happy. 

I had intercepted some letters 
from my daughter, and had found 
that she maintained a correspend- 
ence with some person whose name 
I have not been able to discover. In 
vain I demanded frem Mademoiselle 
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who this person was; I could only 
learn that my daughter had made 
him a present, which the mistress 
charged to her account. _I was not 
able to learn of what this present 
consisted; my daughter, in a letter 
to Mademoiselle Reboul, said, that 
she hoped, “he had been presented 
with her heart,” referring to the 
person before alluded to. I know 
not what mystic meaning is conceal- 
ed in these obscure words. 

Let any one picture to himself the 
mortal anguish which I felt respect- 
ing the fate of my daughter. The 
next morning I returned to Made- 
moiselle Reboul ; I conjured her to 
inform me what had become of my 
child—to tell me whether she was 
living or dead.—The prayers of a 
despairing father had not power to 
reach her heart; she replied, that 
my daughter had eloped from her 
house, and that I might seek her 
where I pleased. 

This insensibility did not permit 
me any longer to doubt that Made- 
moiselle Reboul had sported with 
my credulity, and that she had her- 
self managed the intrigue of which 
I was the victim. I removed my 
niece from the school. I was then 
ignorant that she had received three 
sacraments in four days; I succeed- 
ed in making her confess the whole 
truth. 

IT learnt that from the moment 
when Mademoiselle Reboul was 
aware of my determination to re- 
move my children, she began to 
work on theiz minds, holding out to 


them the prospect of damnation, if 


they did not embrace the Catholic 
religion. Mademoiselle Reboul soon 

’ betrayed herself. She wrote to my 
*  miece, and the letter fell into my 
hands. _ It was filled with hypocrit- 
ical counsels, and the most repre- 
hensible insinuations. 

The conduct of this worthless 
‘woman was exposed, and the abuse 
of confidence, of which she had been 
guilty, completely proved. 
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The mind of my unfortunate niece 
was in a most pitiable state. ‘Tor- 
mented by ideas of profanation and 
sacrilege—persuaded that she could 
not escape the punishment of the 
world to come—assailed by terrors 
which haunted her in the night, and 
prevented her from enjoying rest— 
possessed by the gloomy despair of 
superstition, she wished to abandon 
father, mother, sister, rank, and for- 
tune. Such was the terrible result 
of the suggestions to which she had 
beer exposed. 

From this moment I knew the 
whole extent of the plot which had 
deprived me of a part of my family. 

Some letters which I possess, and 
others which I have placed in the 
hands of the King’s Attorney, and 
which that magistrate doubtless will 
not refuse to return to me, informed 
me what springs had been set in mo- 
tion, what perfidious stratagems had 
been resorted to. 

Infamy doubtless belongs to crime 
—not to the courageous voice of the 
accuser, or the complaint of the vic- 
tim ! However, I shall abstain from 
mentioning names which I believe 
to be respectable. I will not exhib- 
it in my sad story Princes of the 
Church, Prelates near the ‘Throne ! 
One of them, especially, who has 
been represented to me as the princi- 
pal author of my misfortunes. 1 
spare religion and morality the shame 
of being introduced into those scenes 
of infamy. . 

I made useless efforts to recover 
my daughter. I applied to an advo- 
cate, who promised to speak to the 
king’s Attorney. In the mean time, 
I received a letter from my child, 
which bore the post-mark of Amiens. 
It being perceived that I was not 
the dupe of this pretended removal 
of my daughter, and that I was about 
to apply for the aid of the English 
Ambassador to discover the place of 
her concealment, I received, at the 
expiration ofa fortnight,another letter 

which bore the post-mark of Ostend. 
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At the same time, a letter from my 
niece, which I had intercepted, gave 
me reason to suppose that my daugh- 
ter had retired into an association 
called La Maternite, ou les Enfans 
trouves (the Foundlings); bat I do 
not very distinctly recollect this par- 
ticular. I transmitted these letters 
to the King’s Attorney, and received 
an answer from that magistrate. He 
had inquired into the affair. He 
told me that Mademoiselle Keboul 
had acted fairly. He observed that 
my daughter was 21 years of age, 
and added that it was a delicate and 
difficult affair. 

I was a father, and I was applying 
to the Magistrate, whom the law 
charges to protect me, for assistance 
to recover my daughter ! 1 may spare 
my reflections ; you must have anti- 
cipated them. 

I found in the Commissary of Po- 
lice, of the first arrondissement, to 
whom I made my delaration, the 
zeal which I had in vain sought for 
elsewhere. He called on the King’s 
Attorney, and returned himself to in- 
form me that that Magistrate would 
cometo an explanation with the Pre- 
fect of Police. At the same time, I 
had recourse to the English Ambas- 
sador. A separation of 35 years 
had not effaced me from his recollec- 
tion. I found in hima _ protector, a 
friend. I was consoled, and my 
hopes revived. 

Time, however, gave birth to new 
alarms. I uselessly awaited the ef- 
fects of the protection due to me from 
the French Magistracy ; and I receiv- 
ed from the English Embassy a 
piece of information, on the 8th of 
December, which made me forget all 
my previous misery. 

Mr. Vaughan, the Secretary of the 
Ambassador, informed me that my 
daughter was found. She was inthe 
hands of M. Jeningham, a gentle- 
man whose family was originally 
English, a Catholic, but one of those 
men who honour a religion which so 
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many others abuse, and who absolve 
it from the crimes which are com- 
mitted in its name. 

My daughter did not hesitate to de- 
liver herself up to him, because he 
was a Catholic ;—but her heart was 
now se hardened, that she would no 
longer acknowledge her father, »be- 
cause he professed a different faith. 

M. Jeningham delivered her u 
to me on the evening of the 12th of 
December ; but she refused to accom- 
pany me. Until one o’clock in the 
morning, I remained waiting for her 
at the gate, endeavouring to overcome 
her repugnance through the media- 
tion ofherbrother. ‘Tenderness and 
authority, prayers and commands, all 
were unavailing. ‘The voices of those 
who had seduced her still resounded 
in her heart ; and superstition, which 
hovered around her, armed her soul 
against the impressions of nature. 

Finaliy, at two o'clock in the 
morning, I extorted from her a pro- 
mise that she would go home with me 
at iwo in the afternoon—a_ promise 
which she mentally disavowed, and 
secretly swore to violate. Already 
was she skilled in the too-well known 
art of her instructers, of making a 
cloak of the interests of heaven, in 
order to break a promise. Upon 
this understanding, I left her to pass 
the night at the house of M. Jening- 
ham. 

Before the family rose she had 
succeeded in escaping. M. Jening- 
ham, who had pledged himself to 
answer for her safe keeping, threat- 
ened to denounce to the Authorities 
all those who had contributed to her 
elopement, if she were not brought 
back to his house in two hours — 
The firmness of an honourable man’ 
terrified the guilty : at two o’cluck 
she was restored to him, and at four 
he delivered her up to me. 

Let it be judged whether I wished 
to exercise a tyrannic control over 
her conscience—whether I claimed 
too great anaathority. I promised 
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not to constrain her in the exercise 
of her new religion. The next 
morning, at eight o’clock, her brother 
accompanied her to the church of 
the Assumption to hear mass. At 
four o’clock I went out, hoping that I 
had taken from her all pretext for fly- 
ing from me. 

I deceived myself. In the eve- 
ning she eloped for the third time. 
During three days I was ignorant of 
the place of her retreat. On the 
17th of December I was put in pos- 
session of a letter, written by Ma- 
dame Marie Sophie, Superiour of the 
convent of the Congregation de 
Nive Dame, Rue de Severes, No. 
6. ‘The letter was addressed to an 
English lady. ‘The Superiour sta- 
ted, that a young person, Madem- 
oiselie Emilia Loveday, had come to 
her establishment to claim hospitali- 
ty ; and she (the Superiour) wished 
to know what her parents intended 
to do for her. 

I sent, in consequence, my young- 
est daughter to the convent. By ac- 
cident she was dressed in the same 
manner as her sister. A novice, 
named Clemence, who apparently 
had not yet been instructed in the 
part she ought to play, exclaimed, 
upon seeing her, that it must be her 
sister who had taken refuge in the 
convent! My youngest daughter 
asked to see her sister; but Cle- 
mence having reported this request 
to the superiours, and having learnt 
from them how indiscreet her frank- 
ness had been, returned to my young- 
est daughter, and informed her that 
she had been deceived, and that the 
young person of whom she had in- 
tended to speak had been for a long 
time in the convent, and was not 
more than 15 years of age. 

It was necessary to abandon these 
wretched subierfuges when the Su- 
periour was informed that her letter 
was in my possession. She then con- 
fessed that my daughter was in her 
house. 

Hitherto my person had been re- 
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spected, but henceforth you will be- 
hold me the object of vexations, of 
which, however, I would not com- 
plain, if they did not serve the better 
to make known my persecutors : 
wounded in the most powerful senti- 
ment of nature, could I be sensible 
of any thing which regarded myself 
alone ? 

On the two following days, I went 
tothe convent, and on both occasions 
a father, who sought to recover his 
daughter, was arrested by the mili- 
tary force, under the direction of a 
Commissary of Police. Once I was 
sent back after my arrest, having 
vainly demanded to be taken to the 
Prefecture, in the hope of finding 
more justice aud compassion in a 
more elevated tribunal. 

The second time the scene was 
stili more remarkable. I was accom- 
panied by my son, my youngest 
daughter, and my niece. The door 
of the convent was shut against us, 
and we were constituted prisoners. 
The Commissary of Police arrived : 
he remained shut up for three quar- 
ters of an hour with my daughter, 
leaving me and my children in a 
chamber without a fire, guarded by 
soldiers. ‘The Commissary after- 
wards returned, interrogated me, and 
went so far as to refuse to insert in 
the process verbal, which I was com- 
pelled to sign, all my answers, and 
the terms in which they were made. 

My other visit to the convent, 
without being attended by the same 
circumstances, were not less cruel. 
They were limited to thirty minutes, 
and I was only permitted to see my 
child through a grating. During the 
greater part of this short time, I 
could not address a word to her; I 
saw her surrounded by perfidious 
counsellors; I heard them uttering 
calumnies against me ; and, to fill up 
the measure of my anguish, these 
calumnies were repeated by my 
daughter. In vain did I request that 

a precise hour should be appointed 
in which I could see her alone, with- 
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out giving trouble to the Society, or 
deranging the conversations destined 
to complete her seduction. Even 
that favour 1 could not obtain. 

I implored the civil and religious 
authorities ; 1 applied to the Prefect 
of the Police, but received no an- 
swer. I waited on the Official ; from 
the 22d of December J solicited an 
audience of the Archbishop, but could 
obtain nothing. 

Such, gentlemen, is the relation of 
the greatest of misfortunes that can 
befal a father. I am ready to prove 
to you all that I have stated. I de- 
mand justice ; and surely, my cause 
isso sacred, I cannot fail to obtain 
it from you. 

My daughter is taken from me— 
if not by violence, at least by means 
still more dangerous, since the char- 
acters of those means are less dis- 
tinct, and they are therefore more 
difficult to be guarded against—by 
means which your laws do not pun- 
ish with less severity. ‘The crime 
committed with respect to her is the 
rapt de seduction. 

And by whom has she been sedu- 
ced ? By the mistress of the board- 
ing-school to whose care I entrusted 
her! A base conduct in the pro- 
fession which she exercises! An 
abuse of confidence more cruel than 
any other. She was to have been 
my representative with my daughter, 
and she employed the authority I 
had given her over my child to turn 
it against myself. She employed it 
for the purpose of gaining possession 
of her mind, and filling it with ter- 
rors; she kept me in a state of se- 
curity while she completed her work 
—in contempt of her duty, in con- 
tempt of the formal engagement she 
had made on receiving my daughter 
from my hands, she took advantage 
of her credulity to inspire her with 
horror towards the religion which I 
had given her, and towards myself, 
and to make her the enemy of her 
faith, of her father, of her family— 
and thas is my child lost, perhaps for- 
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ever, to himto whom she owes her 
birth ! 

Am I to be told that my daughter 
is of age? She is: but she became 
so at school; she was under age 
when I entrusted her to Mademoi- 
selle Reboul ; she was under age 
when the plans of seduction com- 
menced, when her mind was first 
impressed with those principles which 
she too faithfully imbibed ; she was 
a young inexperienced girl, seduced 
and abused, in the absence of her 
father, by the very woman to whose 
care he had confided her! Is there 
a country oa the earth where a deed 
so infamous is not considered a crime 
worthy of all the hatred of men, and 
punishable with all the rigour of the 
laws? 

Sacrilege has been added to perfi- 
dy. Holy things have been profa- 
ned ; that religion of which the mask 
has been borrowed is insulted by 
those who invoke it. In fifteen days 
my daughters became Catholics ; in 
four,a child of fourteen received a 
succession of sacraments which the 
greatest saints of our church approach 
with terror ! 

And how can religion pride itself 
in these pretended conversions, cb- 
tained by means of the most deceitful 
stories, and the most absurd miracles, 
which cannot be performed without 
brutalizing the minds which are to be 
acted upon ; without perverting the 
heart ; without substituting fanati- 
cism and delirium for natural feel- 
ings—in these works of darkness, of 
error, and deceit, which must recoil 
upon those with whom they have 
hi : 

he true convert does not need to 
mark his adoption of a new religion 
by the disregard of social virtues and 
family duties! He does not adjure, 
along with his former faith, the duty 
he owes to the author of his being ! 
He does not parchase the worthless 
applause of some fanaticks, by me- 
riting the contempt of all men ot 
sense and true piety. 
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The respect for paternal authority 
mixes itself with respect for the Di- 
vinity. Filial piety is a religious 
duty, and the most agreeable of all 
in the eyes of a beneficent Creator, 
who has himself engraved it upon our 
hearts. In theeye of religion and 
ihe world, paternal malediction is 
ihe most terrible affliction. This is 
the language of all times, all places, 
and all faiths. 

Here | not only invoke the inter- 
ests of families, but of religion. It 
is not incredulity, but intolerance 
which gives it the severest wounds. 
But Imay venture to assert, that of 
all known persecutions, no one is 
more cruel than that which I point 
vat——more capable of destroying 
the influence of religion among men, 
who cease to be just when they are 
driven to despair, and cannot distin- 
guish between religion itself and the 
irightful abuse which is made of it. 

By all fathers my language will be 
understood. ‘The dungeons of the 
Inquisition never plunged an unfor- 
tunate victim into an agony of soul so 
terrible as I feel at the idea of my 
daughter being seduced from the faith 
of her ancestors—tora from her af- 
fection—and, to complete the horror 
of my recollections, detesting her fa- 
ther, who weeps for her errors, and 
only wishes to pardon her. 

If France tolerates so shameful a 
violation of all that men hold most 
dear and sacred, foreigners must fly 
from this land. It will be in vain to 
display to them its advantages and 
its claims to the admiration of other 
nations :—the man who feels his own 
dignity will never stop in a country 
where the rights of paternal author- 
ity are trampled under foot-—where 
fanaticism penetrates into the bosom 
of families to disturb their peace— 
where conscience is not allowed to 
je an impenetrable sanctuary. 

But one word more. Suppose the 
‘on or the daughter of a Catholic 
carried off from him by proceedings 
similar to those oBwhich I complain, 
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and made to abjure Catholicism, 
and embrace the Protestant reli- 
gion. Could imprecations, anathe- 
mas strong enough be formed azainst 
an action so horrible? Well, either 
liberty of worship and equality of 
rights are empty sounds, or the same 
horror ought to attach itself to the 
act which I have denounced. 
Deputies of France ! Having seen 
my child torn from my arris, the 
sentiments of nature extinguished in 
her breast, the sacred arm of reli- 
gion turned against me, the authority 
which onght to protect me mute in 
my defence, fora moment I felt my- 
self without resource ; for a moment 
I said to myselfi—there is no longer 
any redress for an injured father ina 
country which boasts of the virtues 
of hospitality——but I turn my eyes 
towards the representatives of the 


nation, and I still have hope. 
DOUGLAS LOVEDAY, 
Rue Godot, No. 1, Boulevart de la 
Madelaine. 
Paris, December 28,1821. * 
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THE WATCHMAN.—NO. VI. 


** Thou coms’t in such a questionable 
shape, 
That I will speak to thee.”-—— 


The “claims of Episcopacy,” are 
to be maintained at the present day, 
against antagonists of various descrip- 
tions ; and the almost innumerable 
heresies which have sprung up, as 
the natural fruits of dissent and 
schism, have greatly multiplied the 
instruments and modes of attack, 
without having materially increased 
the force of the enemy. 

A champion has lately taken the 
field, for the professed purpose of 
resisting “ episcopal claims,” of 
whose standing, as tv orthodoxy, we 
have no ceria means of satisfying 
ourselves. Ile styles himself, in his 
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title-page, “ James Wilson, A. M. 
Pastor of the Seconp Congrega- 
tional Church in Providence, R. I.” 
Andasthe “ First Congregation- 
al Church” in that place, in regard 
to which Mr. Wilson seems only to 
Claim a subordinate rank, is openly 
and avowedly heretical (that is, Uni- 
tarian) itis not unfair to infer, that 
his orthodoxy may be somewhat 
questionable. Be this as it may, 
however, the work itself, which is 
called “ A Review of the Letters of 
the late Rev. John Bowden, D. D.” 
&c. is sufficiently marked with hos- 
tility to primitive order and practice, 
however sound the author may be 
in his faith. 

This Review, from its external ap- 
pearance and internal character, is 
well calculated to sink quietly into 
oblivion ; and I confess that it is with 
some reluctance, that I draw it from 
its obscurity, er force it upon the at- 
tention of readers, who, but for this 
notice, might not have heard of its 
existence. But inasmuch as it ap- 
pears to be intended for a formidable 
work of the kind, it might be impro- 
per to pass over it in entire silence. 
A forma] review, however, will not 
be attempted. Nor is it necessary 
to point out the many particulars in 
which this writer falls in with the 
notions of those heretical schisma- 
tics, who have long been carrying on 
a pamphlet-warfare against “ Epis- 
copal claims.” And still less is it 
necessary, to remark on that singu- 
lar ingenuousness and magnanimity 
which the writer has manifested, in 
making use of the name of an emi- 
nent divine, long since deceased, to 
cover an attack upon a living prelate. 
These things must speak for them- 
selves. The principal object of the 
following remarks, therefore, will be, 
to point out the more prominent in- 
stances, in which the writer has be- 
trayed great ignorance of his subject, 
or, What is worse, a disposition to 
pervert the plainesi facts. 
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But first, one general observation 
may be irtroduced, which is applica- 
ble to almost every case of this na- 
ture. In religious controversy, the 
writers do not sufficiently regard the 
proper distinction between matters 
of faith—matters of .opinion—and 
matters of fact. Those matters, 
with regard to which, faith is to be 
brought into exercise, are the great 
and fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which are revealed only in 
the scriptures, and which cannot be 
perfectly comprehended by human 
reason. Matters of opinion, are 
those non-essential points, about 
which men are prone to dispute, but 
on which they may honestly differ, 
without departing from a sound faith. 
But matters of fact, are those things 
which: are recorded in sacred and 
profane history, which may be com- 
prehended by the reason, and which 
are susceptible of the most clear and 
indubitable proof.. Now, it will be 
perceived, that if this discrimination 
were observed, the topics of contro- 
versy would be diminished, and the 
grounds of debate brought into a nar- 
row compass. On the great and es- 
sential points of. faith, the Christian 
world might be brought to agree, 
provided these points were left en- 
tirely free from metaphysical subtle- 
ties and speculative opinions. On 
mere matters of opinion, unconnect- 
ed with fundamental doctrines, men 
might be suffered to dispute, without 
any breach of Christian charity, or 
any violation of the bond of unity. 
And with regard to matters of fact, 
perfect agreement could at length be 
attained, if all men, uninfluenced by 
pre-existing opinions, would careful- 
ly and honestly weigh evidence, and 
judge from the actual amount of 
proof exhibited. The question re- 
specting the Constitution of . the 
Christian Church, is entirely of the 
latter descriptiois It is a simple 
matter of fact, which may be weigh- 
ed and examined. agreeably to all 
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the ordinary rules of evidence, and 
is susceptible of the same kind of 
proof as any other historical fact.— 
Hence, it is a question which might 
have been settled long ago, had not 
the opponents of “ episcopal claims,” 
from motives easily perceived, taken 
care to mingle with the discussion, 
those debatabie points, which are 
calculated to enlist the party feelings 
of the reader, and to secure the whole 
influence of long-cherished sectarian 
prejudices. 

But we must return to Mr. Wil- 
son’s Review. 

One of the first instances, in which 
the writer evidently aims at the per- 
version of a well known fact, occurs 
in his introduction, where he insin- 
vates, that the “ assumptions of epis- 
copacy,” both in England and 
America, have always been success- 
tully combatted and put to rest, by 
the dissenting writer. He has saved 
us the trouble, however, of refuting 
this insinuation, by recording, on the 
very next page, as complete a con- 
tradiction as can well be conceived. 
He admits, that the “ distinguished 
champion of presbytery,” Dr. Mil- 
ler, after commencing an attack on 
episcopacy, and writing two bulky 
volumes to prove the validity of pres- 
byterian ordination, finally left his 
antagonist, Dr. Bowden, in complete 
and triumphant possession of the 
controverted ground. And he might 
have added, that Dr. Bowden’s let- 
ters, if not unanswerable, remained 
at least unanswered, until he (Mr. 
Wilson) several years after Dr. Bow- 
den had gone to his rest, put forth 
the pamphlet now under considera- 
tion. We need not take much pains 
to account for this delay on the part 
of the presbyterian champion, since 
Mr. Wilson has furnished, in the fol- 
lowing extract from Dr. Bowden’s 
closing letter, a tolerably good rea- 
son for their concleding that it was 
much more safe to attack him after 
his death than before. “I shall 
now (says Dr. B.to Vr. M.) take 





my leave of you, at least for a time ; 
whether I shall ever address you 
again, will entirely depend on your- 
self. Should you be disposed for 
any further discussion of this subject, 
you will not find me unwilling to 
meet your wishes. When the church 
to which I have the happiness to be- 
long is attacked, irksome as writing 
is at my time of life, I feel no back- 
wardness to exert the little ability I 
possess in her defence ; and it affords 
me no little pleasure to think, that I 
am at the same time defending the 
cause of almost every Christian 
Church upon the earth.” Surely this 
sounds very unlike the language of a 
vanquished antagonist. 

The next instance deserving of no- 
tice, in which Mr. Wilson has per- 
verted or mis-stated facts, occurs in 
the second section of his book. He 
here gives Dr. Bowden’s representa- 
tion of the apostolic commission, 
which he declares to be “ at once ex- 
aggerated and defective.” Now, 
according to Dr. Bowden, the apos- 
tolic office, “ consisted in preaching 
the gospel, administering the sacra- 
ments, ordaining ministers, and ex- 
ercising supreme authority in the 
Church.” And this is the represen- 
tation, which Mr. Wilson undertakes 
to shew is both exaggerated and de- 
fective. “It is exaggerated (he 
Says) in respect to investment with 
supreme authority in the Church.— 
It is defective through a designed 
omission of a cardinal and indispen- 
sable part of the commission and 
official duty of the apostles, which 
was to perform miracles when occa- 
sion required them,” &c. Really, 
Mr. Wilson must have presumed 
much on the ignorance of his readers, 
when he hazarded such an assertion 
as this: For if there is any fact sus- 
ceptible of proof, it is the investment 
of the apostles with supreme authority 
in the Church: And if there is any 
assertion which stands unsupported 
by evidence, it is, that the working 
of miracles constituted any part of 
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the apostolic commission. On this 
subject, we appeal to the highest 
possible testimony—the written lan- 
guage of the evangelists and o 
tles themselves. First, St. Matthew 
tells us, that after the resurrection of 
Christ, the eleven disciples (not the 
whole body of disciples) went away 
into Galilee, into a mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them; and that 
Jesus came and spake unto them, 
saying, ‘ All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Ho- 
ly Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever [ have com- 
manded you : and, lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the 
world:” St. Mark also tells us, that 
Jesus, after his resurrection, appear- 
ed to the eleven, and gave them their 
commission.— Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to ev- 
ery creature. He that believeth, and 
is baptized, shall be saved; Sut he 
that believeth not, shall be damned.” 
And then he adds, manifestly not as 
a part of the commission, but as a 
promise of the effects which should 
follow the due execution of this com- 
mission—“ And these signs shall 
follow them that believe; In my 
name shall they cast out devils; they 
shall speak with new tongues ; they 
shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them ; they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover.” — 
St. Luke does not give the form of 
the commission: But St. John is 
very particular: ‘* Peace be unto 
you: as my Father hath sent me, 
even so send [ you. And when he 
had said this, he breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” Here, then, is 
the written testimony of the evange- 
lists in favour of Dr. Bowden’s repre- 
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sentation, and against Mr. Wilson’s. 
As to authority, if any language 
could convey it, the language of this 
commission must be mine, Miata 
“ All power is given unto me in hea- 
ven and in earth.” ‘This power, so 
far as his Church on earth was con- 
cérned, had been hitherto exercised 
in his own person: But being now 
on the point of ascending to his hea- 
venly throne, he delegates to his 
apostles the same authority in the 
Church. “ As my Father has sent 
me, even so send I you.” And the 
direct oversight and discipline of the 
Church, was immediately committed 
to them :—“ Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” But still Mr. Wil- 
son insists, that the supreme authori- 
ty in the Church was never given to 
the Apostles, but was actually com- 
mitted to the whole body of the 
brethren Ifheis right, Dr. Bow- 
den is of course wrong. But even 
in this case, there is some consola- 
tion for Dr. Bowden ; for he has fal- 
len into no worse error than the apos- 
tles themselves, who, it appears, un- 
derstood this commission in the same 
way, and acted accordingly. We 
find them exercising this authority in 
almost numberless instances, while 
we look in vain for a solitary case, 
in which the brethren were called to- 
gether in a body, to exercise disci- 
pline and oversight in the Church. 
But next, let us see whether Mr. 
Wilson has met with any better suc- 
cess in making out his charge of wil- 


ful omission against Dr. Bowden.— 


That the apostles were endowed with 
extraordinary gifts, and had the pow- 
er of working miracles, is not dispu- 
ted: But that the duty of perform- 
ing these miraculous works, constitu- 
ted any part of their commission, is 
not proved by the sacred history.— 
We have already shewn, that the 
miracles mentioned by St. Mark at 
the close of the apostolic commission, 
were only the promised effects or 
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signs which should follow the due 
execution of this commission. In- 
deed Mr. Wilson does not appear to 
rely on this passage ; but, on the con- 
trary, resorts to a most extraordina- 
ry expedient to support his allega- 
tion. He goes back to the com- 
mission given to the twelve, when 
they were first sent out to preach, and 
to heal sicknesses, and to cast out 
devils—a commission which was af- 
terwards conferred on the seventy, 
ata period long antecedent to the 
investment of the disciples with the 
sacerdotal office, at the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper. Neither from 
this first commission—nor from the 
second, which gave them power to 
administer the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper—did they derive 
any authority to take the oversight 
of the Church, or to ordain others to 
the gospel ministry. These pow- 
ers were reserved, and retained in 
the sole possession of our blessed 
Lord, until after his resurrection ; 
and were then delegated expressly to 
the apostles, and through them trans- 
mitted down to their successors, from 
whose hand they are to descend, in 
regular succession, agreeably to the 
divine promise, to the end of the 
world. On this point, then, as on 
the other, we find Mr. Wilson rea- 
soning against a plain and palpable 
matter of fact; and adducing for 
proof, a passage which has no possi- 
ble bearing on the case. 
(To be concluded in our next No.) 


—>—— 


To the Kditors of the Churchman’s Magazine. 


-Gentlemen— 


Several of your correspondents 
have given us their ideas of the sub- 
ject of Regeneration, to which I can- 
not give my assent, because I do not 
believe them agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of the Church to which we be- 
long. I do not impeach their mo- 
tives, but I question the correctness 
of their theology, and the soundness 


‘think the 


of their reasoning. They have at- 
tempted to prove that Regeneration 
is Baptism ; and this, according to 
the principles of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. As [ do not love 
controversy, I shall not follow them 
in their arguments; but they will 
permit me to ask them a few ques- 
tions. As members of the Church, 
must we not consider, next to the 
Scriptures, our Articles as fundamen- 
tal? Does not the Article that de- 
fines Baptism, contain the sense of 
the Churchon that subject? If then 
Regeneration is Baptism, must they 
not be synonomous terms? May 
not the one be substituted for the 
other without any absurdity ? Sup- 
pose, then, we take the Article of 
our Church that gives us our defini- 
tion of Baptism; and instead of 
reading it as it stands, “ Baptism is 
the sign of Regeneration or new 
birth,” we read it thus—* Bap- 
tism is the sign of Baptism or 
new birth ?” Would this agree with - 
any principle of common sense, or 
with any rule of logical interpreta- 
tion ? Can the thing signified be the 
sign of itself? Does not the Arti- 
cle of our Church say, as plainly as 
words can say, that Baptism is not 
Regeneration, when it declares that 
Baptism is the sign of Regeneration? 

If I am wrong in this matter, my 
error is a great one, but I trust not of 
the heart, and your learned corres- 
pondents will have the goodness to 
favour me with such answers to my 
questions, as may put me right in 
this particular. 

Yours, with respect, 

A Cuxurcuman. 


We have been induced to insert the 
foregoing communication, from the re- 
spect and esteem which we entertain 
for our worthy Correspondent, but we 
es of our Magazine may be 
more u y occupied than in any te- 
dious controversy on the subject to 
which it refers. Indeed, a subject 
which has of late years, filled so many 
volumes, can hardly be satisfactorily 
elucidated in the brief space which we 
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could afford to it. And, after all, we 
must perist in thinking that, so far as 
Churchmen are concerned, it is very 
much a dispute about words. 

Our dissenting brethren use the word 
Regeneration to denote achange of heart, 
wrought instantaneously by the opera- 
tien of the Holy Spirit, and in which the 
person so regenerated has no agency or 
co-operation. Now no Episcopalian at- 
taches such ideas to the word when it 
is used in connexion with Baptism ; 
nor was it ever used in any such sense 
till within the last two hundred years. 
Originally the word Regeneration (Pa- 
lingenesia) was used to denote a state of 
being. In the Grecian Philosophy, it 
was used synonymously with Resurrec- 
tion (Anastasis,) and, in its proper 
sense, denoted that future state when 
the soul should be re-united to the body. 
The Grecian Jews used it in this sense, 
as a term of Philosophy, at the period 
of the Saviour’s ministration on the 
earth. In a metaphorical sense, it was 
used by them, at the same period, to 
denote the renewed existence of things in 
this world ;—as, the state of the world 
after the deluge ; the state of the Jew- 
ish nation after the restoration from the 
Babylonish captivity ; or the state of 
those who were initiated into the Jew- 
ish Church from the heathen nations. 
The word is used but twice in the New 
Testament. In one instance (7'itus ti. 
5,) it is evident, from the context, that 
it is used in the metaphorical sense, and 
refers to the state of the Christian 
Church ou the earth. Inthe other in- 
stance (Matt. rix. 28,) it is somewhat 
doubtful whether it has the same mean- 
ing, or whether it refers to the state of 
the same Church in the future world.* 

The language of all antiquity is in 
conformity with these uses of thé word. 
Wherever we find the term regenera- 
tion used in connexion with baptism, 
we shall perceive that it is always used 
in its metaphorical sense, and in refer- 
ence to the state of the visible kingdom 
of Christ in this world. Sometimes, by 
way of metonomy, it is used to denote 
the commencement of this. state ;—as in 
our Baptismal Office—‘‘ Seing now, 
dearly beloved brethren, that this child 
is regenerate, and grafted into the body 


*See the Rev. Dr. Jarvis’ able and learned 
Appendix to his sermon on Regeneration, lately 
published in Boston; which we take this oppor- 
tunity to recommend to the perusal of our readers. 
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of Christ’s Church”—importing that the 
child has now entered upon the state of 
regeneration. This state of regenera- 
tion commences at baptism, and 
continues during our mortal life. 

It is true, as our Correspondent as- 
serts, that the terns baplism and regen- 
eration are sometimes used as synon- 
ymous. But terms may be used synon- 
ymously, in their metaphorical sense, 
which it will not do to “ substitute ove for 
the other,” when we come to use them 
in a more literal sense. When bap- 
tism is called regeneration, it is by the 
very common figure metonomy, where 
a part is put for the whole—the com- 
mencement for the whole state of exis- 
tence. But in the xxvii. Article, to 
which our Correspondent refers, the 
word regeneration is used in its ordina- 
ry metaphorical meaning, and without 
any metonomy. It is obvious, then, 
that it cannot here be taken as a synon- 
yme of baptism without the greatest ab- 
surdity. 

The definition of baptism, contained 
in our 27th Article, entirely coincides 
with our views, and we can hardly con- 
ceive of any form of words, in which it 
could be more appropriately or more 
clearly expressed :—‘* Baptism is not 
only a sign of profession, and mark of 
dillereace. whereby Christian men are 
discerned from others that be not chris- 
tened : but it is alsoa sign of regenera- 
tion, or new birth, whereby, as by an 
instrument, they that receive baptism 
rightly are grafted into the Church: the 
promises of the forgiveness of sin, and 
of our adoption to be the sons of God by 
the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
sealed :” Xc. 

We should be glad to enrich the pa- 
ges of the Magazine with the Commu- 
nications of our Correspondent, on any 
other subjects; and if we no not invite 
the continuance of his correspondence 
on the subject now in question, while 
we bar any further reply to what he has 
advanced, it is because we cannot af- 
ford so great a portion of our journal to 
the discussion as it would necessarily 
require; because we believe that Epis- 
copalians differ, in reality, but little in 
their sentiments concerning it; and be- 
cause (from what we know of the sen- 
timents of our Correspondent) we are 
persuaded that his brother Churchmen 
scarcely differ from him, except in their 
modes of expression. 


EpIrors. 
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Survey of Missionary Stations. 
(CONTINUED. ] 


BELLARY. 


A Town in the northern part of Mysore—167 
miles north of Seringapatam. and about 300 oorth- 
west of Madras—surrounded with many populous 
Towns and Villages. 


The London Missionary Society fix- 
ed a station here in 1810, and have now 
four Missionaries employed— Hands, 
Reeve, Taylor and Howell; with two 
Native Assistants. 

The usual routine of missionary duty, 
such as preaching, distributing Tracts, 
translating the Scriptures, and teaching 
Schools, is here observed. The Native 
assistants are found very useful in reading 
the Scriptures to the heathen, and con- 
versing with them about Christianity. 
About 600 scholars are dispersed 
through 15 Schools, and are all under 
Chistian instruction. The Canara 
language is spoken all about Bellary, 
a region abounding in thickly populated 
villages. Millions of Tracts might be 
circulated ia that quarter—such is the 
eagerness of the Natives to possess 
them. 


BANGAL‘ RE. 


A Town in the Mysore, 74 miles from Seringa- 
patam—elevated and healtby. 


Two Missionaries of the London So- 
ciety arrived here in 1820, and entered 
on the study of the Canara. They 
were about to open Schools, and instruct 
the Adult Natives by means of an in- 
terpreter. 

Two Wesleyan Missionaries satled 
from England the same year for this 
station ; but the ship was struck with 
lightning on the coast, and consumed ; 
while the Missionaries, with the rest of 
the passengers and crew, escaped with 
difficulty m the boats, and arrived at 
Madras. 


At Cannanone, a Town near Telli- 
cherry the Church Missionary Societ 
have a Native Catechist and two School- 
masters engaged in instructing the Na- 
tives. The Congregation amounts to 
57 persons. 


Survey of Missionary Stations. 
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TELLICHERRY. 


A Town onthe Malabar coast, north-west of 
Cochin. 


Here also a Protestant and Hindoo 
Schoolmaster are employed under the 
Church Missionary Society. Fifty-nine 
children are making a rapid progress in 
the Schools. 

The Rev. Mr. Spring, the Chaplain 
at the Station, writes thus on the want 
of Labourers. 

** Let us have some Helpers—clever, 
good men. I could employ a dozen 
here, at least, on one branch or anoth- 
er of useful objects. Our work flags 
for want of labourers.” 


— — 


COTYM. 


A Village on the Malabar Coast, containing ¥ 
or 8000 inhabitants—near the New Syrian Col- 
lege. 


The Church Missionary Society em- 
ploys here three Missionaries—a He- 
brew Teacher, with a Pundit and 
Moonshee at the College: and two 
Schoolmasters with two Assistants are 
serge to Cotym, Allepie, and Coc- 
un + 

The field presented here, is much lar- 
ger than the labouvers can occupy.— 
Cochin offers a Congregation of more 
than 200 persons who understand Eng- 
lish, a large half-caste population, and 
an interesting colony of Jews. 

** In the deplorable state to which the 
Syrian Christians had fallen, the Mis- 
sionaries, while they feel the necessity 
of gradually diffusing knowledge in or- 
der to their restoration, yet see nothing 
to dishearten them from patient labours 
in reliance on their Heavenly Master. 
The prejudices of the people are still 
many and strong ; and time, as the Cor- 
responding Committee remark, as well 
as the judicious correctives progres- 
sively applied by the Missionaries must 
be required to remove them. The Ro- 
man Catholics endeavour to sow sus- 
picions respecting them, in the minds 
of the Syrians: the Schools formed at 
the Churches, mentioned in the last 
Survey, have failed, for went of super- 
intendence: nor have steps yet been 
taken to follow up the suggestions of 
Mr. Fenn’s Address—yet there is man- 
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ifestly a gradual though slow improve- 
ment, and the Metropolitan § enters 
warmly into the views of the Missiona- 
ries. Their object, with respect to the 
Syrian Church itself, and which has 
been strongly enforced by the Society, 
is, the restoration of its own Primitive 
Discipline and Worship, and the main- 
tenance of its individuality and entire- 
ness as an Ancient Christian Church— 
‘* standing,” to use the words of Colo- 
nel Munro, ‘‘ as it has done for ages, a 
bright monument of Christian Truth, 
in the midst of the darkest scenes of 
Idolatry and Wickedness.” 





ALLEPIE. 


A Towaon the Malabar Coast~—40 miles from 
Cochin, and 1°0 north of Cape Comorin—Inhabi- 
tants 13 000—surrounded by populous Villages.— 
Of Places of Worship, there are, one Protestant, 
one Latin. and two Syro-Roman Churches ; five 
Mosques ; one Pegoda ; aad six for Parsees and 
others. 


A Missionary, a Protestant, and a 
Native Heathen Schoolmaster, are sta- 
tioned here by the Church Missionary 
Society. The Mission Church, begun 
in 1817, by the bounty of the Native 
Government, and the subscriptions of 
European Gentlemen, was finished in 
1820. It will accommodate from 7 to 
800 persons. Three services are held 
in it on Sundays, and a Lecture on 
Thursday evening. The service is per- 
formed both in English and Malayalim. 
The Missionary, Mr. Norton, preaches 
in Malayalim as readily as in his native 
tongue. Some of the hearers are evi- 
dently impressed with the truth, and 
give favourable indications of piety. 

The Schools have materially suffered, 
in consequence of the dissensions be- 
tween the Syrians and Roman Catio- 
lics; the children of the latter have 
been mostly withdrawn. 

Mr. Norton has a number of Tracts 
translated, and only waits for a printing 
press to give them circulation. 


SOUTH TRAVANCORE. | 


This region is under the care of the 
London Socety, who have stationed 
here Messrs. Mead, Mault, and Smith, 
with two Assistants. The scene of this 


Mission lies near Cape Comorin, and 
comprehends about Twenty Villages ; 
to most of which is attached a Place of 
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Worship, and a School. 
Station is 


NAGRACOIL. 


This place is close to the Southern 
extremity of the Ghauts; and has been 
the occasional residence of the forme: 
Rajahs. The surrounding scenery is 
grand and picturesque beyond descrip- 
tion. 

** The name of this place (the Mis- 
sionaries write) will not fail to strike 
the pious mind—it means literally, Ze 
Serpent Church, from there being a 
Church dedicated to the express wor- 
ship of * that old serpent, the Devil.” 
We hope to build a Christian Temple 
here, ona spot, on one side of which 
will be seen a large Heathen Pagoda, 
and on the other, a Mahomedan Mos- 
que. Our edifice will soon be raised 
above them both. May this soon be 
the case in every quarter of the Globe !” 

About 4000 persons have already pla- 
ced themselves under the instruction 
of the Missionaries ; and in additivn to 
these, there is a very numerous popula- 
tion. Many discouragements arise 
from the numerous heathen proces- 
sions; although the natives appear to 
attach little religious importance to 
their superstitions--500 have been al- 
ready baptized. 

The mode of instruction resembles 
rather a catechetical exercise, than a 
regular discourse. The questions as- 
ked are intended to lead to the proper 
answers, which are given by the Con- 
gregation. When the answer is given, 
the place resounds with responses. — 
Silence is a proof of inattention ; or a 
sign that the question is not understood. 





TINNEVELLY. 


A large District, occu ying the south eastero 
extremity of the Poclaaies obabitants 700.400, 
of whom 175,000 are Brahmins, 30,000 Koman 
Catholics, and 4,000 Protestants The Hindoos 
are divided and subdivided iato not less than 60 
castes ; and are rooted in Idolatry and Supersti- 
tion. 


At Nazareth and Mothelloor, two 
villages in the District, two Native 
Priests are employed by the Christian 
Knowledge Society. The Rey. James 
Hough, Chaplain at Palamcottah, visi- 
ted the Protestant Churches in this Dis- 
trict, in 1819, and gave a pleasing ac- 
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count of their religious state. “ These 
people,” says Lie, + though poor, form 
a bright and cheering contrast to the 
cloom which overshadows this Heathen 
Land; and the two principal Villages 
present the singular phenomenon of the 
rbodes of men in India without an Idol 
lemple. Lach is a Goshen indeed !— 
| was truly refreshed and delighted 
with my visit.” 

‘The two chief Stations of the Church 
Vissionary Society, in this District are 
Palameottah and Tinnevelly, situated 
about three miles from each other, and 
about 60 miles north-by-east of Cape 
Comorin. 

Though these Stations are compara- 
tively recent, yet the Schools have in- 
creased rapidly, and bid fair to become 
eminently useful. In the early part of 
1819, they amounted to seventeen in 
number. ‘The Scriptures are used in 
them all. Mr. Hough, the Chaplain at 
the Station, devotes much of his time 
to the improvement of the Natives. A 
number of Native Congregations have 
been already formed. 


At Trichinopoly and at Tanjere, the 
former a Town, and the lattera City 
in the Southern Carnatic, the Christian 
Knowledge Soviety have Missionaries 
and Native Priests stationed. Tanjore 
is the scene of labour for Messrs. Kol. 
hoff and Sperschneider—the latter nas 
lately joined the Station. 


TRANQUEBAR. 


A Danish Settlement on the East Coast of the 
Peninsuia—{45 miles south-by-west of Madras. 


This Settlement has been the seat .of 
a Danish Mission College, for more 
than one hundred years. The Mission- 
aries connected with it now, are Messrs. 
Caemmerer and Schreyvogel. 

The Church Wissionary Society find 
employment on this Station for a Na- 
tive Catechist, a Native Superintendant 
of Schools, nineteen Native Christian 
Schoolmasters, and twenty-four Hea- 
then. Death has lately rerfoved from 
this Station, the Rev. John Christian 
Sehnarre, the unwearied and devoted 
successor of the late Dr. Joho in the 
care of the large School- Establishments 
in this quarter. 


The Schools had greatly increased 
under Mr. Schnarre’s care; and he 
was, on the whole, well satisfied with 
their progress. At the end of 1819, 
there had been 4096 children admitted 
irom the beginning. Mr. Schreyvogel 
took charge of the Schools, till a suc- 
cessor could be appointed to Mr. 
Schnarre. 


At Chittoor, 80 miles east of Madras, 
the Church Missionary Society employ 
two Native Teachers. They have com- 
menced erecting a Church. 


At Vepery, a Village near Madras, 
the Rev. Dr. Rottler labours as a Mis- 
sionary under the Christiana Knowledge 
Society. This venerable Missionary 
has completed a Tamul Version of the 
Liturgy, which he has since published. 

(To be continued.) 
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OBITUARY. 


Died at Middletown, on the evening 
of the 25th, the Rev. Waiter CRAN- 
ston, Rector of Christ Church Savan- 
nah. His health had been much im- 
paired by his labours at the South ; and 
he was returning to visit his friends and 
recruit his exhausted strength, when he 
sunk under the pressure of debility and 
disease :—thus adding another name te 
the melancholy list of those, who have 
been summoned away from a scene of 
extensive usefulness, in the prime of 
life. We hope some of our correspon- 
dents will favour us with a more par- 
ticular account of his life and ministry, 
than we are able to give. 


a 


A Weekly Paper, consisting of 8 oc- 
tavo pages, and called the CnuRcH 
Recorp, has been lately commenced in 
Philadelphia. Itis edited by a number 
of the Episcopal Clergymen of the City, 
and is devoted to Ecclesiastical intelli- 


gence both Foreign and Domestic. 


ee 


The income of the Lonpon Jews So- 
ciety for the year ending May, 1822, 
was nearly 40,090 dollars, and the ex 
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penditure somewhat over 58,000 dollars. 

A Seminary for the instruction of 
Missionaries to the Jews, has been es- 
tablished: and the Rev. Edwin Jacob, 
A. M. Scholar of Corpus-Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, has been constituted Tu- 
tor and Superintendant of the Institu- 
tion. Four Missionary Students have 
been placed in the Seminary by the 
Society, on probation for six months, 
according to the rules of the Society.— 
They were addressed on the occasion 
by Professor Lee of Cambridge.—Two 
more Students will soon be added to 
the number. 


— <— 


In consequence oi the death of the 
Archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland, 
translations have been made; and 
among the rest, Doct. Magee, the 
Christian Champion in the Socinian 
controversy, and late Bishop of Raphoe, 
= been advanced to the See of Dub- 
in. 


eR 


Tse Convention of the Church in 
Rhode Island met on the 4th of June. 


Poetry. 
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It appeared by the Reports received 
from the different Churches, that they 
were generally in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The number of Clergy in the 
State Is six. 


i 


Tae THerotocicat Seminary, es- 
tablished at New-York, by the Genera! 
Convention, is in successtul operation 
The number of students, in the mothe: 
institution, is about thirty; and in the 
branch at Geneva, in the western pa: 
of the state, about ten. 


-—— Se 


I> We doubt not it would prove a 
gratification to our readers, to be in- 
formed of the organization of new con 
gregations in this Diocese, whenever 
they occur; as well as the building of! 
new Churches ; and all those events in 
general, which affect the prosperity of 
our Church. For intelligence of this 
description, we must depend on the 
good offices of our brethren in different 
parts of the State. 
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POETRY. 
For the Churchman’s Magazine 


A FRAGMENT. 


ITlook’d, | 
Upon his cheek, health bloom’d, aud in his eye 
Joy sparkled, shewing within its brightness 
A brighter lustre ; as if pregnant fancy 
Were join’d to thought, clear, deep, and masculine. 
Attractive sweetness dwelt upon his lips, 
Bringing rich balm to every wounded heart, 
And weaning it from earth, and earthly things, - 
To the pure pleasures of a brighter sphere. 
In glad and tranquil tenor mov’d his days, 
And nature smil’d with countenance serene. 
Hope, pointing to a day of usefulness, 
Gave to sweet rapture all his ardent mind, 
And o’er him shed bright visions, pure as those 
Seen by the patriarch on his couch of stone. 


T look’d, 


The rose still crimson’d on his cheek—the eye, 
Within whose orbs imagination play’d, 


Where genius sparkled in a liquid blaze, 
Still shone with former brightness—for stern time 
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Had not yet rung the knell of mystic fate. 
But still the trembling eve, and starting tear 
Of warm affection, (tho’ it strove to hide 
The anguish it endur’d, and bade gay hope 
Bring its deceptive light to quell the fear 

It could not cease to feel,) told of disease, 
For which vain-glorious science had no cure. 


Ah, joys unsolid! ah, ye fleeting charms, 
Which paint delusion in this world below, 
What are ye? Whitherare ye fled? As things 
That ne’er existed, or whose only being 
Was the wild wandering of an ideot’s brain, 
Ye faded from the sight, and left behind 
Requital sad and nabcalnine the lie 
To the loud boasts of poor mortality. 


Again, I look’d— 
The cheek had lost its crimson, and the eye 
Its lustre ; and thesealed lips proclaim’d 
Death and corruption. 

I look’d no more. 


July ist, 1822. 


From Milman’s Martyr of Antioch. 


AnxtTuem or CHRISTIAN WoRSHIPPERS FOR A DEPARTED Sov. 


Brother, thou art gone before us, and thy saintly Soul is flown, 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, and sorrow is unknown: 
From the burthen of the flesh, and from care and fear released ; 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


The toilsome way thou’st travel’d o’er, and borne the heavy load ; 
But Christ hath taught thy languid feet to reach his blest abode ; 
Thou'rt sleeping now like Lazarus, upon his Father’s breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


Sin can never taint thee now, nor doubt thy faith assail, 

Northy meek trust in Jesus Christ and the holy Spirit fail ; 

And there thou’rt sure to meet the good, whom on Earth thou loved’ st best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


** Earth to Earth,” and * dust to dust,” the solemn Priest has said, 
So we lay the turf above thee now, and we seal thy narrow bed ; 
But thy Spirit, Brother, soars away among the faithful blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


And when the Lord shall summon us, whom thou hast left behind, 
May we, untainted by the world, as sure a welcome find ; 

May each, like thee, depart in peace, to be a glorious guest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 








